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NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 


IX.—THE MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
BY A. PILLSBURY. 


A HISTORICAL sketch 
of an institution which 
| has only just reached its 
| tenth year of existence, 
= seems hardly to be re- 
quired, and yet there are 
| reasons why it is not in- 
appropriate to put in a 
permanent form the 
facts concerning this school. It has been a pioneer among the 
Summer Schools that are now springing up all over the land, and, 
as such, may have a more than an ordinary interest for those who 
would study this new phase of an educational system. 

It cannot be claimed that this was the first Summer School ; 
for, some years previous to its establishment, Professor Louis 
Agassiz had, on the neighboring island of Penikese, a Summer 
School of Science ; and Chatauqua, also, with its religious inter- 
ests predominant, had added what is termed a Teacher’s Retreat. 
Several other attempts to found schools of limited scope we can 
also bring to mind, that have been more or less successful ; but, 
so far as we can learn, this is the oldest of the Summer Schools 
that embraces Science and Art, Language and Literature ; there- 
fore it may be well to record its brief history. 

Ten years ago Summer Schools, as they now exist, were almost 
unknown. The originators of this school were obliged to work 
without a pattern. The plan of a purely educational institution 
to be carried on for the five or six weeks of the summer vacation 
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had no precedent, so the whole matter of organization and equip- 
ment was largely experimental. The experiment, however, has 
been so successful as to have many imitators. Ten years ago the 
general impression among teachers and parents was that no study 
or mental labor should. be attempted in the midsummer holidays 
— the livelong day should be spent in utter listlessness and sleep. 
Such was the orthodox creed; but a few heretics held to a dif- 
ferent opinion. They believed “change was rest”; they main- 
tained that a reasonable and moderate amount of study could be 
combined with recreation to advantage, both physical and mental — 
if the surrounding conditions were favorable. If this could be 
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demonstrated, then the cause of education would be greatly ad- 
vanced ; for at this season—and only at this season—could the teach- 
ers in active employment find the time to place themselves under 
the guidance and inspiration of specialists, to be lifted out of the 
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ruts, and fitted for bet- 
ter work in their profes- 
sion. Whether students 
would come, was a ques- 
tion that could only be 
answered by giving them 
an opportunity. 

To make the experi- 
mental test a fair one, 
the conditions must be 
favorable; some spot 
known to be cool, quiet 
and health-giving must 
be chosen. Such a spot 
was found at Cottage 
City, on the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard, al 
ready favorably known 
as a summer watering- 
place, where the breezes, 
from whatever quarter they blow, are cooled and purified by the 
surrounding ocean, where is no malaria, natural or social. 

These thoughts had gradually matured in the mind of a promi- 
nent teacher who had a beautiful cottage on the Highlands, over- 
looking Vineyard Sound, the great marine highway between New 
York and Boston, where he spent his summer vacations. To 
Colonel Homer B. Sprague —at that time Head Master of the 
Girls’ High School in Boston — belongs, therefore, the honor of 
the conception of this comprehensive plan for a vacation school. 
He discussed it with friends for a time, and found enough who 
were willing to join him in giving the matter a trial. The plan 
of organization adopted was a mutual one—each Head of a De- 
partment contributing his share of the expense and receiving the 
tuition fees paid by his own pupils; this plan is still pursued in 
the school. 


RY 





WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Presivenr. 








As a matter of history it may be well to give the names of 
those who joined Colonel Sprague in the first session. The fol- 
lowing is the list :— 

Homer B. Sprague, in charge of the Departments of English 
Literature and Elocution; John Tetlow, of Latin and Greck ; 
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Marie Mehlbach, German ; Benjamin W. Putnam, Drawing; Tru- 
man J. Ellinwood, Phonography ; J. C. Greenough, Didactics; L. 
S. Burbank, Geology and Mineralogy ; William R. Dudley, Bot- 
any; A. C. Apgar, Zoology; Benjamin P. Mann, Entomology ; 
Philippe de Senancour, French. 

The records state, that a permanent organization being deemed 
desirable, Colonel Homer B. Sprague was chosen President, and 
Benjamin W. Putnam, Secretary. <A limited number of circulars, 
explaining the object of the Institute, were sent out. About 
seventy-five students responded to this first call, in 1878. 

Thus the Martha's 
Vineyard Summer In- 
stitute began its career. 
It had no funds, no 
building, and none of 
the usual school appli- 
ances. So little was 
known about it, even 
on the island, that some 
who, having seen the 
circular and having come 
to attend, failed after 
diligent search and _ in- 
quiry to find it, and left 
the island in disgust. 
The more persevering or 
fortunate found the pro- 
fessors at last ; and work 
was begun wherever a 
place to screen them 
from sun and shower could be found —in cottage parlors and on 
piazzas, over offices and in tents—a humble beginning, but the 
best that could be made under the circumstances. 

The unity of purpose was promoted by frequent gatherings of 
the Faculty at the cottage of the President, where matters of in- 
terest and importance were freely discussed. Public lectures 
were given in hails and churches, which served to interest the 
people of Cottage City. Students and faculty were, on the 
whole, so well satisfied with the result of the first session that it 
was decided to try it again the following year. 
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The next season some 
slight changes in the 
organization were made 
and new members added 
to the faculty. Among 
the latter, particularly 
to be noticed, is the 
name of Lewis B. Mon- 
roe, Professor of Elo- 
cution He did not, 
however, live to meet 
with his class. Pro- 
fessor Wm. B. Dwight, 
of Vassar College, now 
the Vice-President of | 
the Institute, took 
charge of the Depart- WAN i 
ment of Zoology, in LN So alll, RANKS 
connection with Pro- | ——— 
W. H. DANIELL, TREASURER. 





fessor Apgar. The ses- 
sion was more successful than the first, and it was decided to go 
on with the work in 1880, also. 

This year the faculty was strengthened by the addition of Pro- 
fessor William J. Rolfe, who took charge of English Literature ; 
Professor R. R. Raymond, who took the Department of Elocu- 
tion; Dr. John Lord, as head of the Department of History ; 
and Carl Petersilea, as head of the Musical Department. 

In 1881 some very 
important additions 
were made to the 
Faculty of Instruc- 
tion. Alexander Win- 
chell, LL.D., took a 
Department in Geol- 
ogy; Rev. John D. 
King, the Department 
of Microscopy; Pro- 

SAMOSET AVENUE, COTTAGE CITY. fessor William H. 
; Daniell, that of Vocal 
Music; and Edward S. Burgess, the Department of Botany. 
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GAY HEAD, MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


With the exception of the first named, these gentlemen have con- 
tinued to hold their positions to the present time. 

The records of the Institute show that, from the first year, 
there had been a feeling that a building for its especial use was 
needed. Several propositions bearing upon the subject were 
considered, but nothing was accomplished. At the close of the ses- 
sion of ’81, the Faculty felt that if something was not done 
before another year the whole thing must be abandoned, or the 
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Institute removed to some other locality. At this juncture the 
Rev. Dr. Morrison, President of the Camp Meeting Association, 
who had become deeply interested in the work of the Institute, 
suggested to Professor Putnam, who was trying to solve the prob- 
lem, that a subscription paper presented to the cottagers and sum- 
mer visitors, would undoubtedly meet with a hearty response. 
Professor Putnam at once threw himself into the work, and as 
the result of his earnest efforts the Institute was saved, and a 
sum was subscribed sufficient to justify the erection of a build- 
ing for its accommodation. Four years had shown the peo- 
ple of Cottage City that the Institute was a benefit to the place. 
They had enjoyed the lectures of such men as Sprague, Lord, 
Rolfe and Winchell; they had seen coming into the town, each 
year, a class of earnest and cultivated people, bent on improving 
their minds to a still higher degree, — people who are a blessing to 
any community; and they were not willing to let them leave the 
island. 

With the pledge of this sum of money, and the indications of 
a continued location on the island, a more permanent form of or- 
ganization was deemed important. Accordingly, in September, 
the following gentlemen, viz.: Homer B. Sprague, T. J. Ellin- 
wood, Benjamin W. Putnam, William B. Dwight, Hermann B. 
Boisen, John D. King, William V. Morrison, Alexander Winchell, 
William J. Rolfe, William H. Daniell, and R. R. Raymond, organ- 
ized themselves into a corporation under the provisions of the 
general statute relating to religious, educational, and charitable 
institutions. They adopted by-laws, and proceeded to elect offi- 
cers, with the following result :— President, Homer B. Sprague ; 
Vice-President, William J. Rolfe; Clerk, Benjamin W. Putnam ; 
Treasurer, Truman J. Ellinwood. 

The clerk of the corporation was elected as the Business Agent, 
and instructed to attend to the erection of a building commodious 
enough for the present and prospective wants of the various classes 
of the Institute, on a lot of land which had been given for this pur- 
pose (under certain restrictions) by the Vineyard Grove Company. 

A building, containing sixteen class-rooms and an assembly 
hall, was completed for use before the session of 1882. A view 
of the building appears with this article. It was named Agassiz 
Hall, in honor of the eminent naturalist and great teacher, who 
founded the first Summer School of Science in the country, loca- 
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ting it on another island of the same group. This school having 
been given up soon after his death, the Martha’s Vineyard Sum- 
mer Institute became its natural successor. 

On the 13th of February, 1882, Colonel Sprague tendered his 
resignation as President, impelled thereto by “ill health and a 
press of other duties.” As he made this positive, the Directors 
were compelled to accept it. Professor William J. Rolfe, the 
Vice-President, was unanimously elected to fill the vacancy. Of 
him the retiring President said to the Directors: “ You are for- 
tunate, indeed, to secure the services of one who has achieved 
success in both science and literature; one whose fame, through 
his works, is not only national but international.” He has held 
the office to the present time. 

The erection of a spacious and convenient building on a cool 
and commanding site, gave a new impetus to the good work, which 
was apparent in the increased attendance at the opening of the 
session of 1882. The building was dedicated with appropriate 
services, —the former President, Colonel Sprague, delivering the 
dedicatory address. The following hymn, written for the occa- 
sion by a lady’ who has always been deeply interested in the suc- 
cess of the Institute, was sung with spirit by the large audience 
in attendance. 


{[JuLty 20, 1882], 

Father, on Thee we wait, 
To Thee we consecrate 

The house we raise ; 
Bless Thou each heart and hand 
That nobly gave and planned, 
Where we now grateful stand 

To give Thee praise. 


Thou said’st, ‘‘ Let there be light,” 
And Nature’s temple bright 
Uprose to view: 
Let now Thy light descend 
On stranger and on friend, 
And all our spirits blend 
In friendship true. 


1 Mrs. B. W. Putnam. 
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We dedicate our Hall, 
And write upon its wall 
The ‘‘ Teacher’s” name; 
May dews from heaven baptize, 
And Ocean’s pean rise, 
While through the sounding skies 
Rings his fair fame. 


Help each, like him, to be 

The child of nature, free, 
Seeking for light; 

Let science prove all true, 

And art bring out to view 

The hidden beauties, new, 
By labor's might. 


Great God, look down and bless; 
On all our hearts impress 
The truth sublime: 
That wisdom comes from Thee, 
Life, love, and liberty; 
Thine, Thine the glory be, 
Throughout all time. 


The comfort of the new building, with the various appliances 
of a school-house, was fully appreciated by those who, for four 
years, had struggled on without them. One large room is made 
extensively useful as a reception room, where students can meet 
for social intercourse, to read and write ; where, also, are displayed 
on shelves the various new text books of the year, sent by the 
publishers for examination; and where all other necessary school 
supplies are kept for sale. 

In 1882 the Directors decided to publish a paper, which was 
issued under the name of the “Institute Herald.” This paper, 
under the energetic management of Dr. William F. Morrison, of 
Providence, son of the Treasurer, was a success, and aided in 
making the Institute better known, not only in the immediate 
vicinity, but throughout the country. 

During this session, the Department of History was most ably 
conducted by Dr. Charles K. Adams, now President of Cornell 
University. Dr. W. A. Brownell, of Syracuse, took charge of the 
Department of Mineralogy, and has continued to fill that chair 
most acceptably’ to the present date. The German Department 
was in charge of Professor Hermann B. Boisen, author of some 
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valuable text books,—a most inspiring teacher, full of enthu- 
siasm, which he imparted to his pupils in a remarkable degree, — 
but whose good work was soon terminated by his early and sud- 
den death, while teaching at the Lawrenceville Academy, in New 
Jersey. The Shakespearian readings of Professor R. R. Ray- 
mond had become very popular, and large audiences gathered to 
enjoy his renderings of the plays of the great poet. The course 
of Geological lectures, by Dr. Alexander Winchell, was enjoyed 
by throngs of delighted listeners. 

The season of 1883 was one of continued prosperity for the 
Institute. The erection of two buildings for the accommodation 
of the Musical Department, marked the outward growth, and 
relieved the already crowded rooms of the main building by fur- 
nishing accommodations for the large class in Vocal Music, under 
Professor Daniell, and that in the Piano Forte, under Professor 
Howard. ; 

The Department of Didactics was, during the sessions of 1882 
and 1883, in charge of Colonel F. W. Parker, at that time one of 
the supervisors of the Boston schools. His fame drew a large 
class, that met in Union Chapel, on the Oak Bluffs side of the 
town,—as there was not sufficient accommodation in the build- 
ing. In the year 1883 a fair in aid of the Institute, was held in 
Agassiz Hall, under the charge of the wives of the professors, anda 
considerable sum of money was raised to meet obligations that 
had been incurred in the furnishing of the building. Another fair 
was held in Union Chapel the following year, but a severe storm 
and other causes combined to make it much less successful 
than the first. 

In 1884, the Rev. Dr. Morrison, who had acted as Treasurer 
since the incorporation, felt compelled to resign the office; and 
the Institute was fortunate in securing as his successor, Professor 
William H. Daniell, who had so ably conducted the Department 
of Vocal Music, and who, as one of the Directors, had proved 
himself a staunch friend and wise counsellor. He received a 
unanimous election, and the Institute still enjoys the benefit of 
his services in this important position. 

This year the Department of Pedagogy was in charge of Pro- 
fessor H. H. Straight, of the Cook County Normal School, 
Chicago, Illinois; who, by his genial and courteous manner, his 
enthusiasm and original methods, endeared himself to all who 
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met him. We are pained to learn that he has recently passed 
on, — pained for those whom he has left behind, not for himself ; 
for he was ready to be with the Great Teacher. 

This year the Department of Philosophy was in charge of F. 
Louis Soldan, Principal of the St. Louis Normal School, with Dr. 
William T. Harris, of Concord, as lecturer. The Department of 
Physical Culture was conducted by Dr. Dio Lewis, of New York, 
who, by his inspiring ways, pleasant manners, and original devices, 
awakened much enthusiasm in his specialty. The next year, sick- 
ness in his family, and then his untimely death by an accident, 
deprived the Institute of the further services of one who, with all 
his idiosyncracies, was a benefactor to the age in which he lived. 

It has always been the aim of the Directors, other things being 
equal, to select the heads of the departments from as widely 
separate points as possible. As the students come from all 
sections, it is wise to have the professors from all parts of the 
country. This year they were fortunate in obtaining, to fill 
the chair of history, Dr. Henry E. Shepherd, president of the 
College of Charleston, S. C. For two seasons he has filled that 
position, commending himself to all by his genial manner and pro- 
found knowledge. The most noticeable improvement, in what 
may be termed the plant of the Institute this year, was the erec- 
tion of a building for a café, where the students who are obliged 
to lodge at some distance can take their meals with convenience. 
This plan is found to be both economical, affording board at a lower 
rate, and advantageous also in a social way, bringing the students 
more together, and promoting good feeling and a fraternal spirit. 

The ninth year (1886) saw but few changes in the Faculty, — 
the most noticable being that in the chair of elocution, which was 
filled by Dr. S. S. Curry, Dean of the Boston School of Expres- 
sion, who endeared himself to those under his immediate charge 
to a remarkable degree. 

We may add in a general way, that each year, profiting by the 
experience of the past, the Directors have been able so to system- 
atize matters that work can be begun the first day of the session 
and continue uninterruptedly till the close, — which, by a recent 
vote, may not be till the sixth week. It is proper also to state 
that, as this is a school established primarily for teachers, the mem- 
bers of the Factilty take especial pains to teach methods, not only 
by precept, but by example, in imparting a knowledge of their 
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own subject. Pedagogy, the science of teaching, has always been a 
prominent department. They hold that if they fill a pupil full of 
his subject he will gain the ability in which he can dest teach it. It 
isa pleasure to teach a subject we know, and know we know. It 
is miscry to try to teach a subject we do not know and know we 
do not know. 

Docs this study during vacation tend to injure the health and to 
unfit for the labors of the following school year? After careful 
observation we are prepared to say that it does not, when pursued 
moderately during three or four hours of the day. Experience has 
taught us that not more than two Departments can be profitably 
taken by any one student during a session. These, with the 
lectures, bathing and excursions for health and pleasure, fill up the 
time as fully as is desirable. The professors are enthusiastic 
-specialists who have devoted a lifetime to acquire a knowledge of 
their subjects, and they almost unconsciously give out of their 
stores so freely that if several branches are taken only confusion 
to the learner follows if he is but a beginner. But what a gain 
to teachers if they can return to their work feeling that on two 
subjects, at least, they are ready to meet their pupils, and are 
prepared to give them the latest and best information on those! 
We have reached these conclusions after observing the results of 
this vacation work on students coming from every state and terri- 
tory in the union, as well as representatives from Canada, Mexico, 
South America, the Hawaiian Islands, and even England. 

This brief sketch of the leading points in the history of the 
Institute will enable the reader to form some estimate of its value 
as an educational force. He will see that it has come into exist- 
ence and grown in response to a demand of the times. Without 
endowment, without State aid, it has steadily developed. The 
contributions to its support have been only in small sums, and at 
long intervals. It depends for its perpetuity upon the life of no 
one individual, as it has been built up by a body of earnest men, 
who, at no small sacrifice of time and money, have labored for 
this educational philanthrophy —for such, surely, it may justly 
be termed. 

The fact that it has reached its tenth consecutive session, in 
spite of the many obstacles in its way, and has enrolled about fif- 
teen hundred students, and that it has had the services of nearly 
one hundred instructors — many of them eminent in their special 
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line of work — carries this school beyond the experimental period, 
and places it squarely among the institutions of learning that have 
become a part of our advancing civilization. 

It is not yet fully equipped. At present the students are 
obliged to lodge at some distance from the class-rooms. This is 
both inconvenient and expensive. Dormitories are needed ; they 
were contemplated in the original plan, and ground was reserved 
for their location, but the necessary funds are still wanting. 

We hope and believe the day is not far distant when the heart 
of some person of abundant means will be moved to complete 
the equipment of the school by supplying this deficiency. —some 
Cornell or Peabody, who would thus link his name with an edu- 
cational institution whose beneficial influence has already been 
felt in every State of the Union; an institution that knows, in 
dispensing its benefits, no distinction of creed, race, or color. 
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THE LILACS. 
By Susan HARTLEY SWETT. 


Wiru homesick heart and weary feet 
I wandered through a dim old street 
In a land remote and far, 
Just as day from the twilight gales 
Was softly folding her rosy sails, 
To anchor beneath a star. 


An unknown speech perplexed my ear, 
A strange bird sang a night-song drear; 
A wind-mill white, in distant haze, 
Looked like something within a dream ; 
The moonrise, with its pallid gleam, 
Like pictures seen in childhood’s days. 


Even the window lights aglow 

Ruddy and warm through blossom snow, 
Nothing of welcome seemed to say ; 

Nor the children’s voices gay and sweet, 

That sang out through the quiet street, 
From a gable over the way. 


Spring was there under waving trees ; 
She kissed my cheek with her light breeze; — 
But not the spring I knew, —alas, 
Whose breath with cherry blooms was sweet, 
Who scattered daisies at my feet, 
Within the green New England grass ; 


Then suddenly the air grew charmed, — 

My eyes were wet, mv heart was warmed, 
My footsteps quickened with delight, — 

A lilac scent. O breath of home! 

The brave old flowers — like purple foam — 
Waved welcome o’er a paling white. 


Familiar as the village green, 
The homestead lane, the foreign scene 
By their sweet magic had become. 
‘* What though the world be vast and wide, 
All, all are kin,” low voices cried, 


** And everywhere you find sweet home.” 
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CONSERVATISM IN TERMS OF MEASUREMENT. 


By ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 


SomE twenty-eight years before the beginning of our era, there 
was set up in the Roman Forum the golden milestone. The act 
was done by command of the Emperor Augustus. This stone 
marked the middle point of the city. It was called the milestone 
because, as it is reported, the Emperor designed that all the roads 
leading from the thirty-seven gates of the city should have the dis- 
tances upon them measured, and their milestones numbered from 
this central one,—the M/2//iarium Avenum. The practice previous 
to that had been to reckon distance either from the old wall of the 
city or from the gate in the outer wall. The innovation proposed was 
for the convenience of the general public, and it could injure no one. 
It would seem there was need only that money enough be appro- 
priated from the public funds to meet the trifling expense of the 
work. If no voice was raised against this expenditure, what possi- 
ble objection could be made? 

But Augustus did not live long enough to see this undertaking 
carried through. Indeed, it was never accomplished. The Em- 
peror carried other measures that seem to us far more difficult than 
this plan of re-numbering the milestones along the public ways. 
He carried them with a pretty high hand at times, and that, too, in 
the remotest parts of the globe. But here was a little home affair, 
a pet scheme of his own, concerning only the city and its environs, 
involving no principle of administration to antagonize popular 
sentiment, apparently beyond his personal and his official authority. 
The obstacles in the Emperor's way were such as lay outside the 
scope of legislation, and were insuperable to executive power. 

The case is an interesting and instructive one, for history 
abounds in instances of just such futile attempts at reform. If 
we can realize what were the hindrances to the Roman Emperor's 
sensible and benevolent design, we shall understand better about 
what rate of progress to look for when any reform is started. A 
study of the particular case may keep us from losing patience 
with a slow old world which never seems to know what is really 
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best for it. Individually the world gets impatient with its collect- 
tive self a thousand times because of this stupid slowness. 

For us to understand how this matter of the new milestones 
stood at Rome, we must try to get a foothold in that neighborhood, 
with neighborly interests, and with antipathies in common with 
the people who lived along those ways, and who travel over them 
to the city upon visits of pleasure and business. For the time 
being we must become tenants by sufferance of a surburban estate. 
Our friend, Paulinus Julius, who lives directly across the road 
from our modest holding, and who has received his ager privatus 
(paternal acres) through a long line of ancestors, will politely 
come over to the bench under our vine some bright afternoon, 
salutem dicat (to wish us good morning ;) and he will fortl with 
ask us how we like the idea of living two or three miles farther 
from the town than we have been living heretofore. The ques- 
tion is put not with any intention of drawing out our own senti- 
ments, but simply to pave the way to our neighbor’s unburdening 
himself. Without waiting for an answer to be given, he goes on 
to say that, for his part, he is thoroughly disgusted with the whole 
thing. Why, there is that little property of his over there, which 
has always been described in the ztizervaries as seven miles from 
Rome, — who is going to recognize it when the milestone down 
the road there is marked zon (ninth) instead of as now, septim- 
um (seventh)? In fact, himself and all his ancestors will lose 
their identity if they are to be thrust out into the Campagna two 
miles or more beyond their well-known location. Are such things 
to be? 

Before Paulinus has time to go on to answer this question to his 
own satisfaction, and to our relief, another query is propoundec. 
Bucolicus comes along from some hill-farm out in Apulia, driving 
some half-a-dozen goats from his master’s flock to market. 
The goats are growing tired. Their driver reached the full limits of 
growth in that direction years ago. ‘“ How far to Rome?” he 
asks. “Millia passuum septem’’ (seven miles), says Paulinus, 


“and if you don’t hurry along, the Emperor will have made them 
novem (nine).” “Quid ais?” (Do tell! how's that ?) And Bucoli- 
cus rests his crook against the trellis in token of that rest which 
he proposes to take himself. “Why,” says the other, “that mile- 
stone down there by the roadside, — vzdesne (d’ye see )? which has 
been known as the mi//iarium septimum for all time within the 
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recollection of our fathers, is to be moved down the road passus 
sescentos (half-a-mile) at least, and then have two added to its 
number. That’s Augustus’s idea.” 

The herdsman has not time to take in so vast a subject, and: to 
utter language which may be noted as disloyal and seditiéus — be- 
fore Quintilius, of the ancient family of Quintius, comes up from 
the vicus Qutntianus to see about an amphora of wine which was 
stored upon the premises before we came into possession. The 
little hamlet to which this personage belongs, and from which his 
family takes its name, has grown up in the course of centuries 
around the mzlliarum quintum (fifth milestone), and all the great- 
ness of both place and family is associated with the spot. ‘“ Me- 
hercule (Egad),” says he, “here is Virgil singing ‘ Zendimus 
Latium’ (We are on our way to Italy), but it looks as though ‘in 
this matter we were likely to sing, ‘Ad Roma distrahimur’ (We 
are being dragged away from Rome). Quzid possumus (What can 
we do)? There are the tombs of our ancestors, and their names 
are all inscribed upon the memorial tablets — the honored name of 
Quintus. Shall these inscriptions be erased, and the tablets all 
be recut with the names of certain Septizmzi? But no Septimius 
has ever had his name written in the records of the Senate as 
having deserved well of his country, and shall these sacred records 
be falsified ? Zo vero (Why, bless my soul, more than all that) ! 
what will become of the name and good-will of our dversorium 
(hostelry), which is worth plus nummorum milibus octo per annum 
(more than three hundred dollars a year)?” asked the worthy 
caupo (landlord). This last remark convinces us that Augustus’s 
idea will never prevail so far out as tothe fifth milestone from 
the city. 

This world of human kind, vain of its past and confident of the 
future, may well echo the Song of the Brook, 


‘* For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever.” 


It is all very true that the world does go on while we mortals 
falter and lag by the way. The thing to be noted here is that 
with all the boasted advance of the present, the world is getting on, 
where it is making any progress at all, very much as it was trying 
to get on in the time of Augustus. Frequent illustrations of this 
may be found in the history of most proposed economic reforms. 
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The advocates of the adoption of the metric system as it is 
commonly called, but, more properly, the decimal system of weigh- 
ing and measuring, display, at times, some little impatience at the 
slow advance which is made towards its adoption. Such persons 
will do well to bear in mind that a change of standard weights and 
measures is one of the things which cannot be effected by legisla- 
tion much more easily than could a change in language. Indeed 
the two are closed related. The conservatism of custom in these 
matters is not easily overcome. People find it easier to continue 
in the use of what is habitual than to change to another usage, 
even though this be in itself a better one. We have an example 
of this conservatism, and that an instructive one, too, in the tardy 
adoption of the decimal system in our federal currency. This 
currency was provided for by the Continental Congress before the 
close of the Revolutionary War. For years after this, however, 
money continued to be reckoned in sterling denominations — 
pounds, shillings and pence — according to old tenor, as it used to 
be called, after the manner of colonial times. Even to this day 
the “two and threepence” and the “four and sixpence” of old 
tenor, together with some other kindred terms, are frequently em- 
ployed, and they must still be familiar to many of the present 
generation. They are survivals in language. 

There is good reason, moreover, to suspect that the partiality 
for the duodecimal system of counting as compared with the 
decimal, is itself also a survival. The two systems were known 
and in use in the earliest historic times. Homer numbers the 
troops by decades ; and he represents Proteus, the old man of the 
sea, as numbering his flocks by the process of fiving them. This 
appears to have been the most antiquated fashion of counting 
known and practiced in his day. Five must have been one of the 
earliest collective units adopted, as it could be represented by the 
fingers of one hand. One can easily picture to himself the old 
herdsman of the sea holding up his hand before him and assigning 
to the thumb and each separate finger a sea-calf from his 
herds, until the tale was complete. The decade as a collective 
unit evidently came into use from employing both hands. It is 
safe to assume that no people have ever made any considerable 
intellectual advancement without having known the properties of 
decimals. And just as certain is it that every one of these people 
have shown a decided preference for duodecimals to be employed 
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in the matter of weighing and measuring goods and in reckoning 
time. In estimating long periods of time, or extended areas, or 
great quantities of any products or merchandise, however, no such 
preference appears. It is most clearly seen in cases where the 
amount of time, money or goods is such as might be subject to 
private ownership. The mz//ia, the centuri@, and the millenia 
were never objected to in the least. These units were not in- 
volved in the daily calculations of the private and personal interests 
of individuals. 

We may never find out precisely in what substratum of interest, 
or privilege, or craft, the divisions of the day, of the shilling, of 
the foot, and of the pound, the use of the dozen and the gross, are 
so deeply and so firmly rooted. But one cannot avoid the impres- 
sion that this growth had a good and reasonable origin in the 
minds of reasonable men. It seems rather to be a prejudice 
against the decimal system than any preference for a different 
unit. It has the appearance of an aftergrowth. It assumes a 
larger collective unit than the decimal, and its parts must be pro- 
portionally smaller. The popular character of this prejudice goes 
to show that the adoption of the later system must have been to 
the advantage of the people. Now all these considerations point 
to one and the same origin. A system of tything was practised 
everywhere in early times. It embraced all revenues and income. 
Taxes, imposts, rates and rents were reckoned as tithes, or the 
tenth. The decimal system, adopted by the government, by the 
landlord and by the clergy, became odious to the people who bore 
the burden. All these payments were made in kind. One pig, 
one kid, one calf paid for the herd, flock, or drove of ten of these 
animals, or rather for the nine that were left to the tenant or 
drover. The most ready device to evade full payment was to 
make exchanges and sales by the dozen, and compromise with the 
authorities for the payment of one in each particular instance. 
Suppose the farmer took twelve kids to the city for sale. At the 
city gate, or at the church door, he would be required to pay the 
customary tithe. If the tax-gatherer would let him off with the 
payment of one kid — and no nearer payment could be made until 
the animals were sold and slaughtered — the farmer was having one 
fifth of his dues abated. Under such conditions of industry and 
trade as are here assumed, this system of evasion would be prac- 
ticed everywhere that percentages were to be reckoned. Seeing 
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this, all one can say is that humanity has not yet outgrown the 
cringing fear, the craft and the duplicity ingrained by a universal 
system of tithing. Mankind still cherishes the fond fancy that it 
enjoys some advantage from the long ton, the dozen, and the 
gross. 

Some historical evidence as to the gradual introduction into use 
of the decimal system in our own currency may be of interest. 
The following note of hand, given in the year 1781, contains men- 
tion of o/d tenor,and shows that at that time two modes of reckon- 
ing money were in vogue. Whether zew tenor was at any time 
applied to our present system is doubtful. 


“TI promise to pay to Samuel Kennard, or his order, in Decem- 
ber, 1781, thirty-eight and one-half Bushels of good Indian Corn, 
to be delivered at my Dwelling House in Kittery; also thirty- 
eight and a half Silver Dollars, to be paid in Beef at Two Shillings, 
Old Tenor, per pound, in Massachusetts money, the Beef to be 
good and to be valued on the foot; and to be paid to the Sd. 
Samuel Kennard, or his order, in November, 1781; it being for 
Value Received by me. 


“Kittery, June 9, 1781. Isaac HILt. 


“ Witness : James Neal.” 


The “Silver Dollars” mentioned in this note are not to be 
understood as belonging to our currency. They were Spanish 
coin which were put into circulation here through the commercial 
intercourse between the New England colonies and the West 
Indies and Spain. They were commonly described as “ Spanish 
Milled Dollars,” and in early colonial times they became a standard 
of values. Of course, in 1781 none of these “Dollars” were in 
circulation. They were withdrawn as soon as Continental paper 
was issued. 

One can easily satisfy himself that in New England, accounts 
continued to be kept in the money of Old England until the be- 
ginning of the present century. At that time the practice was not 
uniform. That it had reached a transition stage, and the federal 


currency was beginning to be recognized, appears from the 
following :— 
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‘* Portland, roth Mo. 11, 1800. 
‘*Ezra Varney Bot. of John Taber & Son: 
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Chisels, 28., rat 18.60. ....... o 3 6 
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$2.37 I-4 


‘*Received payment, 
‘John Taber & Son.” 


Four years later than this the old Colonial usage of reckoning 
in English money was pretty nearly abandoned. The following 
promissory note will show what had become the prevailing custom. 
It will also show, in the minuteness of its specification, a scrupu- 
lous care for funds held in trust, such as, in view of the present 
handling of fiduciary funds, seems scarcely less antiquated than 
the old tenor reckoning which we were just now looking at. 

« For Vallu received I promise to pay to Abraham Anderson, Treasurer of 
the ministerial fund, the sum of two Dollars and thirty-five cents and g mills ir 


one year from the Date. 
Windham, October 7, 1S05.”’ 


It will be seen that the adoption of the decimal system in our 
system of accounts was by slow degrees. It will also appear that 
in the process of naturalization in our language most of the terms 
employed in naming the parts of the dollar were so clipped as 
scarcely to suggest their original Roman form. Pars decima 
dropped its noun, and retained the ordinal under the form of dzme, 
which it assumed through the French disme. By clipping alone 
centesima was contracted to cent, and millesima to mill. 

The tardy coming into use of the metric system in its complete- 
ness is by steps still more laggard and reluctant. Language is one 
great hindrance to its immediate adoption by the people. No one 
can with any confidence forecast what form its terms will event- 
ually assume, but it is morally certain that such words as £&2/o- 
gramme, millimeter and myriastere will not pass English-speaking 
lips except at serious peril of mutilation. They are foreign to our 
tongue, and do not lend themselves with a good grace to the 
idiom of our speech. This point easily admits of illustration. We 
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measure ordinary distances by the foot. By the foot we buy and 
sell town lots, lumber, ship timber and cord wood. In all these 
different uses of the term the foot has a perfectly well-defined 
meaning of its own peculiar to the merchandise or _ to 
the purpose to which it is applied. In the measure of 
distances, it is the linear foot that is meant; of land, it is 
the square foot ; of lumber, it is the square foot one inch in thick- 
ness; of timber, it is the cubic foot, and of wood, it is the cord 
foot, or sixteen cubic feet. Now, in no one of these cases is there 
any need to specify the kind of foot intended. In the use of the 
metric system we have these several measures represented some- 
times in terms of the meter, sometimes of the ave, and sometimes 
of the stere. The inch and the yard are equally well fitted as the 
foot, for use in our langugage; and the same may be said of the 
denominations of our weights and measures. More than all this, 
we use one and all of these terms as descriptive words whenever 
we have occasion, as when we speak of a two-foot rule, of a four- 
inch joist, of three-penny nails, of a ten-dollar bill, or of a dime 
novel. 

But it may be urged that the new terms of the metric system 
will be found equally pliable when they shall have become familiar. 
All this is granted, and yet the difficulty remains ; for it must be 
borne in mind that the problem is how to make the terms familiar. 
The proposition may be stated in the converted form, that the 
terms will soon become familiar when once they have been adapted 
to our use. The trouble is that no one can tell by what process 
to change them. It is pretty certain that their form must be 
much shortened, but how this is to be done is by no means so 
clear. No one can forsee what is to be left after this process is 
completed. Plainly stated, the difficulty is this: these terms. 
must be adapted to our language by use among the people, and the 
people will not use them until such adaptation shall have been 
made. 

The words must also have a fixed, definite meaning attaching to 
them. As used at present they have little more meaning to the 
common mind than the characters in which a physician's pres- 
cription is written. It is worth while to observe in connection 
with this that in countries where a Latin language like the French 
is spoken, the metric system is much more readily introduced than 
among us. In some of the countries of South America, for ex- 
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ample, where it was first proposed later than with us, it is now 
universally employed. It may be thought that its adoption in 
Germany proves its suitableness for use in England and America ; 
but it is well known that, in the Franco-Prussian war of 1871, the 
French language conquered the German on its own soil about as 
completely as did the German arms prevail in France. 

But aside from the question of language, there are reasons in 
the very nature and constitution of the systems themselves why 
our old English system of weights and measures, which is essen- 
tially duodecimal, should hold its ground against the decimal. 
Both systems are survivals from pre-historic times, and the world 
has not yet fully made up its mind which of the two is the fitter 
one to survive. England has employed both of them variously 
combined for so long a time that the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary. The long ton, the long thousand, and the long 
hundred, are examples of their combination. To which one of the 
many invasions and conquests of the island we are to credit their 
introduction, we cannot now decide. It is certain, however, that 
at an early time the English had these in common with the Gothic 
people of the North. There is a beautiful illustration of the early 
use of the combined systems in Sweden to be found in the 
Frithiof’s Saga of Tegner. Though the poem is a modern one, it 
is true to the old life of the country. The following lines are from 
the description of an ancient farmstead : 


‘* Ranged in their stalls like winds close fettered and proud and impatient, 

‘* Pawing there stood twice twelve chained coursers, sweet grasses champing. 

‘* Knotted with red were their manes, and their hoofs shone brightly with 
steel shoes. 

‘Wide, and a house by itself, was the drinking-hall built ot tough heart-fir. 

‘* Not five hundred men (though ten twelves went to the hundred), 

‘¢ Filled that spacious hall, when at Yule they gathered at banquet.” 


A hasty examination will reveal something of that magical 
power with which the number twelve holds its own against its 
neighbor and rival as a base of calculations. The surveyor, the 
architect, and the artisan has occasion to take parts of the base as 
well as multiples of it, in laying out his work. Now, the half, the 
third, the fourth, and the sixth of the foot may be exactly laid off 
in inches, while the eighth, and the ninth may be laid off 
in inches and duodecimal parts of an inch. Thus it appears what 
a variety of ratios the carpenter or other workman may select from 
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in his work, and experience no inconvenience in measuring them 
with his foot rule. Let:us suppose, however, that his rule were 
divided and subdivided upon the decimal plan of the metric 
system, the half and the fifth would be the only parts he could lay 
off lineally. The third, the sixth, the seventh, and the ninth 
would be impossible ; and the fourth and the eighth inconvenient 
to measure. Here is a hint as to the sources of strength which 
the duodecimal system has in reserve. 

The reform proposed concerns more nearly workmen in mills 
and in shops than it does the weighers and guagers in the custom- 
houses, and the former will have the controlling voice in deciding 
which of the two systems shall prevail. The change of standard 
measures, if ever consummated, will require a longer time than 
did the change in our currency. Something like the metric 
system was recommended to the attention of the first Federal Con- 
gress by Washington, and to that of succeeding Congresses by 
Jefferson and Madison. It has been advocated again and again in 
national and international conventions of learned bodies, and it has 
been taught in the public schools for years. Time and money 
cnough have been devoted to this object to justify the query, Caz 
bono? Obviously the world is slow to change its habits of think- 
ing; and the advocates of any particular reform will do well to 
moderate their hopes and expectations, to recognise patience as a 
cardinal virtue, and to cultivate this as assiduously as they labor 
to promote the cause whose success they have at heart. 
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SHARKEY. 


BY E. K. B. 


By a keen instinct among Institution boys, and a quickness of 
perception peculiar to that class, the boy whose name was entered 
on the great book at the office of the “ Home,” as Thomas Baker 
was dubbed “Sharkey” by his fellows before he had been upon 
the playground an hour, and by the time he had been an “inmate” 
six months, he was known only as “Sharkey” by all connected 
with the institution. He was a hungry-looking boy, with deep, 
dark eyes, and a large mouth —looking larger by reason of the thin- 
ness of the face in which it was set. But the delicate curve of the 
nose, and the sensitive dilating and contracting nostril, gave a 
hint of better blood than usually finds its way into such places. 

The brief history which was with difficulty extorted from him 
upon his arrival, and which stood opposite his name in the little 
square allotted to it, ran as follows :— 

“Mother living, step-father, one sister, older. Ran away from 
home, could not find work, got into bad company, and was arrested 
for vagrancy.”’ 

There was nothing in all this to arrest the the attention of any 
one who might chance to look over the book. Are there not 
great books filled with similar histories all over our land? Is not 
their name “ Legion” who are swallowed up among the multitude 
of such children in our great institutions, all labelled “ Inmates,” 
and all wearing precisely the same cap and jacket, until each does 
not know his own, until he scarcely knows himself? There was 
one place, however, where Sharkey’s history was written more 
minutely, and where his individuality was preserved — where his 
name was not “Sharkey” nor “Thomas Baker,’— but as lips 
that had murmured it over his cradle,” “Jamie Winslow,” 
and as baptismal hands, in blessing, had written it upon a mother’s 
heart,—and so indelibly that no waywardness nor wandering could 
eradicate its characters. It was this heart history that had brought 
Mrs. Winslow, in the blustering days of March, to the office 
of more than one institution, hoping by some means to gain in- 
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formation regarding her child. Long lists of W’s had been looked 
over time after time, and almost everything but Winslow found. 
Her quest at the “ Home for Juvenile Delinquents”’ had been no 
more successful than at other places, though how near she then 
was to her lost boy was known only to the All-seeing One. So 
there was an evil in going under an assumed name, which the 
boy had occasion to reflect upon later. 

““T say, boys, Jim Doolan’s mother was here just awhile ago, 
an’ she brought him a pie an’ some chewin’ gum,’’—was the latest 
news which was received after school from the office boy — round 
whom the others gathered like politicians about a bulletin-board 
at election time ; “an’ ’nother feller’s mother was here, too, only 
the feller wasn’t here. She asked for ‘Jamie Winslow,’ ’an when 
‘Soapy’ in the office told her there wasn’t no sech boy here, she 
cried.” 

“You look wild, Sharkey ; your mouth’s bigger’n ever,” he ex- 
claimed, as he caught a glimpse of the lad’s look of grief. “ You're 
a green ’un if you s’pose Soapy’d care. He don’t care for no 
feller’s mother, but ’—and here the speaker’s expression changed 
to a grin —“‘he do care for them women directors as comes here 
once a month.” 

“T say, Sharkey,” he continued, after a brief pause, “do you 
s’pose one of them wimen is mother to anybody? That big, red- 
faced one was in the office to-day when that Mrs. Winslow was 
there, an’ she asked her if she drank? As if every feller’s mother 
drank! She looks a heap more like it herself, an’ if the state can 
buy cigars for the men directors to smoke when they come here, 
couldn’t it buy wine for the women?” And the clerk’s 
assistant thrust both hands in his pockets, and with a grimace 
which spoke volumes, darted off among his playmates and was lost 
in the crowd. 

Sharkey sat on a great stone in the yard with a flushed face and 
flashing eyes. as he thought of the insult offered to his mother. 
He was ostensibly absorbed in the manufacture of a chain from 
some rubber buttons, but was at the same time considering a plan 
which had for some time lain in his mind as a possibility, and now 
took the form of a fixed resolution ; and thus he worked away until 
the whistle blew for the boys’ supper, when he “fell into line” 
with his comrades and went to what he had determined should 


be his last meal at the “ Home.” 
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Supper was soon over —not so soon the long study hour that 
followed. The boys finally assembled in the chapel for evening 
prayers. A beautiful meaning, and one altogether new to 
“ Sharkey,” rang out from the six hundred voices that repeated in 
concert the sweet supplication contained in the fifty-third psalm ; 
neither had the low monotone of the Lord’s Prayer ever so touched 
him as now, and the singing of “Where is my Wandering Boy 
to-night” seemed the sad plaint of his mother’s aching heart. 
Sharkey had gone through with this routine every night for six 
months, but his thoughts had usually been occupied with some- 
thing else, or he had gone to sleep and lost the whole. Not so to- 
night, however. 

Prayers being over, the long lines of boys, keeping exact step, 
passed through the halls and up the worn stairways to the dor- 
mitories, where the narrow, rounded beds, with their white covers, 
looked in the dim light like so many little snow-covered graves. In 
a twinkling the last boy was in bed. There was no tucking in, no 
good-night kiss —no noise, finally, save the heavy breathing of tired 
children, broken occasionally by a cough or a sob, or by a faint 
cry of childish pain, which, finding no responsive human sympathy, 
died away, and all was still. 

The watchman had once, twice, thrice, gone his rounds, had 
again turned the key in the doors, and gone to his midnight sup- 
per. Nowcame Sharkey’s opportunity! He had dressed in bed, 
and it was but the work of a few moments to tie together sheets 
and the spread, to fasten one end of this rude rope to his iron 
bedstead, throw the other from a near window, where it fell to 
within a few feet of the ground. Swinging himself out of the 
window, he slid safely down, and was free once more. 

His plan had only been laid to pass the stone wall enclosing the 
grounds, and after that— his mother! The difficulties that lay 
between the two, he had not well considered. He bounded over 
the wail, when lo! an irregular pile of lumber afforded just the 
temporary cover which he needed for concealment until he could 
decide upon the next step. Before he had found a secure hiding- 
place the sound of hurrying footsteps proved that his flight had 
been discovered. 

‘Hang the young scoundrel, I'll strap him well if I catch him,” 
said a voice which he recognized as that of “ Soapy”’ the office 
clerk. 
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“He'll get another from me,” said the Yard-master, called 
“Tudas” among the boys. “I never caught a boy yet but he 
remembered it. I striped Jim Dawson’s back so that he had 
to go to the hospital for two weeks, and they played off to the 
Directors that he had the rheumatism.” 

“He didn’t try running away again, and he minded me after 
that every time ;’’ added the clerk. 

They passed on down the road; and Sharkey, coming forth 
from his hiding-place, fled in an opposite direction. 

As the distance between the boy and the Institution increased 
he began to feel the discomforts of his present situation. The 
roads were rough to his naked feet, while the chill night air pene- 
trated his thin clothing; and as he traveled on, he began to feel 
need of food. He at length left the carriage road, and sought the 
‘the railroad, which he had unwisely decided to follow. He 
now started nervously at every noise. The creaking of 
the dry branches were footsteps, the soft sighing of the night 
winds were weird and unearthly voices,— as he passed through a 
narrow strip of woods ; and it was with a long drawn sigh of relief 
that he gained the track at last, and started out upon it, feeling 
almost safe. ; 

Thin clouds were scurrying over the face of the moon all the 
time, until a break let out for a few seconds a flood of light along 
the line. It showed the lad some figures on the track —only a 
few rods behind him, and moving towards him! Carefully he 
stepped to one side, and with the hope that he might not have 
been seen, secreted himself behind a pile of rocks, and waited for 
them to pass him. Nearer and nearer came their tread until op- 
posite where Sharkey lay crouched behind the rocks. 

“He’s about yere somewhar,” said a voice; “an I'll bet it’s 
one o’ them ‘Home’ boys runnin’ away agin.” 

There was no chance to get away unseen now; and a moment 
later the strong hand of a man was upon him. 

“Oh, do, do let me go to my mother,” begged the boy, weak- 
ened and discouraged by this surprise. 

“Yer ain’t no bizness ter have any mother,” said the stranger. 
“Yer belongs to the State, an’ I aint goin’ ter let yer go, when I 
kin git five dollars fur bringin’ yer back.’’ The poor captive said 
no more, but walked on quietly between the men; who, finding 
him footsore, hungry and weary, felt that he needed no further 
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guarding. They walked back past the place where Sharkey had 
struck the track, and were climbing up the bank to take the main 
road, when like a lightning-flash the boy turned and was gone! 
Down the track he sped, his captors too surprised to attempt 
pursuit until it was too late. They had lost their prize! On, 
and on sped Sharkey, forgetting hunger and fatigue in his regained 
sense of freedom, never looking back until he came to a sharp 
curve in the road,— when, without any warning whatever, he ran 
straight into the arms of the Yard-master ! 

Any resistance now was futile. The last effort was a forlorn 
hope, and it had failed! Drawing a short strap from his pocket, 
“Judas” growled as he laid stroke on stroke across poor Sharkey’s 
shoulders ;— never minding if he laid an occasional welt across 
his neck and face, muttering, “I'll learn ye to get folks out o’bed 
nights ter hunt yer miserable carcass.” 

Thus did this humane “officer” of the “Home” satisfy his 
love of authority ; and between himself and the clerk, who gave 
an occasional taunt or returned an appropriate remark, the boy 
was dragged on until, just as the sun was rising over the eastern 
hills, these dignitaries with their victim entered the great iron gate 
opening into the grounds of the “ Home!” 

Sharkey was received with both hisses and cheers from his 
mates, as he passed the playground, but he cared for neither. 
The superintendent had just taken an early train for the city, and 
the assistant superintendent who was deputed to carry out the 
wishes of his superior in his absence, ordered Sharkey to be put 
in the cell where all returning captives were confined at the 
discretion of their keeper. 

This cell was a basement room about six by nine, with damp 
walls and floor; its only furniture, an iron bedstead; while its 
only chance for light and air was through a narrow grating above 
the iron door. After a couple of hours had passed, the Assistant 
with a boy to aid him, carried a slice of bread and a mug of water 
to the cell, where he found Sharkey lying on the floor, pale and 
motionless, showing no sign of recognition of his presence. 

“Sharkey,” said he, “ what's the matter? ” The voice sounded 
kind, but “ Sharkey” could not answer. 

“T guess you'd better goto the hospital;” said the assistant. 
And he took him up in his strong arms, and carried him out into 
the daylight, and up to the east wing of the building, which was 
used as a hospital. 


’ 
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How long Sharkey lay in the little bed in the long row witha 
dozen other boys, he did not know. Day after day passed away. 
The warm Spring sunshine came in at the windows and lay in 
iong, bright lines on the white floor. The trees were budding, and 
the birds were singing just as choice music to the children at the 
“Home” as to those who played out in the city parks in their 
unappreciated freedom. Yet nothing occurred within the walls 
to break the dull monotony of the daily life of the institution 
children, until the advent of a new teacher. This was announced 
to the hospital children by a new patient, who had been sent up 
with a broken arm, and who was the next day painting her in 
glowing colors to his companions in suffering. 

“T’ll tell you fellers, she’s just the boss teacher. She’s young 
like, but she’s kind o’ motherlike too, an’ somehow if a feller felt 
bad, she’d be just the kind to go an’ cry on.” “I'll bet she'll be 
up here to see me, cause I'm in her class, you know; then you'll 
see her too,’’ said the boy,—conscious of his immense advantage 
over the ochers in his acquaintance with the new teacher. 

he boy was right. The new comer, who had, in less than a 
a week, won her way into the hearts of these friendless ones, was 
not likely to neglect the sick member of her class. That very 
afternoon, after school had closed, a fair young girl with her hands 
full of flowers appeared at the door of the hospital, and nodded 
with a smile to the angular old nurse, who sat making a shroud. 
This was always her cheerful occupation when sitting down in the 
afternoon with the boys. 

“Tt would come in play sometime,” she would say. 

It was suggestion not of death, but happy life that now pervaded 
the room. 

“T have brought some flowers for your sick boys, and a picture 
scrap-book for them to look at,” said the teacher. ‘And I believe 
i have a boy here with a broken arm. I must see him.” 

As she said this she removed the shade hat which partially 
covered her face. One head after another was raised from the 
pillows to get a glimpse of her, when a shrill scream from Sharkey 
as he uttered the name “ Agnes,” brought the nurse quickly to 
his bedside. He had fainted, and at the same moment Miss 
Winslow dropped her flowers, and, pushing aside the nurse, sprang 
to the boy’s side exclaiming, “Oh, my God! he is my brother! 
Jamie speak, do speak to me.” 
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But he did not speak. As soon as possible their mother was 
sent for,and came. Two weeks of suffering followed, during 
which time he spoke only in moaning pain to the fond mother 
and sister, his loving watchers. Three weeks later the portly 
superintendent bowed Mrs. Winslow and her children out at the 
office door and into the carriage which awaited them, with all the 
deference which he would have shown one of the Directors; 
and when we have said that, we have stated his entire capacity. 
He had been in turn a policeman,.a butcher and a dentist, but 
had a year before, during a change of administration at the state 
house, by keen political wire-pulling, been appointed to fill this 
singularly inappropriate position. 

Twenty years have passed ; and as the traveler approaches one 
of our large Western cities, he may not notice unless it should be 
pointed out to him —so nearly is it hidden by the sheltering trees 
—an institution rightly named “ A Home for Youth.” It is not 
called a “ Reform School,” or a “ State School,’—though partially 
supported by a noble state. Its locks and bars are love and 
kindness, and its cells for the worst cases, a great kindly human 
heart ; and to that cell each boy has a key. 

No wire-pulling of jealous or envious politician can easily 
dislodge the rare man who superintends its affairs, for he is 
appreciated by a community and a State who know that such 
men are born and not made. Having suffered, he can sympa- 
thize with suffering; for he is none other than Mr. James 
Winslow,—our old acquaintance, Sharkey ; and Agnes, the mature 
sister, is the hospital nurse. 


—— » GJ o—_— 


PROTECTING STRENGTH, 


BY ft. B. iC. 


IN summer’s dust a child’s bare foot, 

With frequent step, has left a dimpled print ; 

Above that track a farmer’s hob-nailed boot 

Mars the fair mold with deeply grinding dint. 

Above the helpless child a pair of sheltering arms 

Those sturdy feet had borne, to shield from unknown harms. 
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MOSES BROWN. 


By AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principat oF FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THIs is an earnest practical age, which reserves its regard and 
its gratitude for the memory of those gentle, quiet, unobtrusive 
people, who have little by little served the world and improved the 
conditions of human existence,— who have helped the multitude 
to better and more abundant food and clothing,— who have con- 
tributed to furnish the cottage with the comforts, luxuries and 
- refinements denied until of late to the palaces of kings,— who 
have founded schools, inspired the people with a desire for learn- 
ing, and furnished the means of culture, until the finest thought 
and wisdom of the ages is possible to the humblest child and the 
most unpretending fireside. Among such benefactors is Moses 
Brown, who introduced to New England Samuel Slater, who had 
brought to it Sir Richard Arkwright’s invention of spinning 
cotton with rollers by water power, from whence sprung our vast 
manufacturing and commercial prosperity. He was also a pioneer 
in common school education in his state, an ardent abolitionist, 
a founder of Brown University, and of a large and flourishing 
private school in his own city. 

Moses Brown was the son of James and Hope Brown, and was 
born at Providence, R. I., July 23, 1738. He was the youngest 
of four brothers,—all famous. He was inthe direct line from 
Chad. Brown, who was the first Baptist Elder over the first Bap- 
tist Society in the United States,— and was himself a Baptist 
until 1774, when he became a Friend. He was secretary of the 
lodge of Free Masons in Providence from 1758 to 1769, and was 
present at eighty meetings of the ninety-seven held. Punctuality 
was through his life such a characteristic that it became prover- 
biai that “ Moses Brown will be there at the hour.” The Assem- 
bly of Rhode Island admitted him to be a Freeman in 1760. 
He was authorized by it, in 1762, to raise thirty thousand dollars 
by lottery to pave the streets of the city, and became a director 
in the enterprise. The four brothers in 1763, and in the following 
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ten years, were engaged in a large and successful mercantile busi- 
ness. The year 1764 was an important one, for in it Moses 
Brown was married to his cousin Anna Brown (daughter of his 
uncle Obadiah,) became a member of the Assembly and aided in 
obtaining the charter of Brown University.’ 

The charter name of the University was Rhode Island College, 
and it was located at Warren. As “ Seven wealthy towns contend 
for Homer dead,” so four— Warren, Greenwich, Newport, and 
Providence — strive for the honor of the whilom local habitation 
of the college living.s 

Governor Stephen Hopkins and Moses Brown were the advo- 
cates in behalf of Providence at the corporation meeting which 
located the college at Providence, February 9, 1770. Moses 
Brown gave the college one thousand dollars in 1771, and after- 
wards a donation of books. His connection with the foundation 
of the college, I believe, is well sustained by what I have quoted 
and written. He was not a charter member, probably because he 
was a member of the Assembly which granted the charter. Ina 
letter written in his ninety-fifth year, presenting an account in 
part of the services of his family to the college is the following : — 
“Thou may see by all this our family had an interest in promoting 
the Institution now called Brown University, besides the pur- 
chase of the name by my worthy nephew Nicholas; and I hope it 
may continue useful to posterity and retain the liberal principles 
of the founders of the State and Institution.” 

His self-abnegation was so thorough that nothing could have 
induced him to give his name to an institution; he would not 
even permit his picture to be painted. 


1 Writings of William Goddard, Volume I., p. 269. 

2 The History of Brown University, pp. 177-203, by Dr. R. A. Guild, contains 
the following: “The first motion to have the college in Providence came, so far as 
we can learn, from Mr. Moses Brown. . . The reader will not fail to observe how 
active and zealous Moses Brown was, in securing for Providence the final location 
of the college. He was never a member of the corporation, although elected a 
Trustee and repeatedly urged by his associates to accept the position. In 1774, 
at the age of thirty-six, he became a member of the Society of Friends. With- 
drawing at this time, from the bustle of commerce and trade, he sought that 
retirement . . . which was more congenial to his early-formed taste for intellec- 
tual pursuits. Here, on his beautiful estate in the environs of Providence, in 
rural quiet and simplicity, he spent a long and useful life, aiding by his judicious 
counsels and abundant wealth in the promotion of intelligence, piety and freedom 
among men.” 
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Governor Hopkins was such an intimate friend of Moses Brown, 
although thirty-one years his senior, that this sketch would be 
defective without some mention of him. He was the oldest 
member in the first and second Continental Congress in 1774-6, 
and one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence; also 
a member of the Albany Congress of 1754, Chief Justice of 
Rhode Island from 1770 to 1776, and chancellor of the University 
twenty-one years,— until his decease in 1785.’ 

Moses Brown mentions in 1781 an interesting incident :— “I 
was with Stephen Hopkins sitting when General Washington 
called to see him. I sat sometime, viewing the simple friendly 
and pleasant manner in which these two great men met and 
conversed with cach other on various subjects.” He adds “that 
he had occasionally seen Washington before and since, and had 
been impressed by his simple easy manner, as resembling that of 
Governor Hopkins.” ” 

The political storm which was to culminate in the Revolution 
was constantly rising during his seven years of legislative service 
—from 1764 to 1771. He was as firm as a rock against the 
Crown, and in March, 1773, was a member of the Committee for 
correspondence with the other oppressed colonies.3 He had 
previously been a member of a similar committee, which had 
exceeded in strength and boldness of expression any earlier 
arraignment of the British ministry. It is even alleged that the 
proceedings of this committee were among the original influences 
resulting in the union of the colonics, and the subsequent crea- 
tion of the nation. 

The destruction of the Gaspee and wounding of her comman- 
der near Pawtuxet in 1772, were highly important events; since 


' William E. Foster has cogently presented the relations of these men as 
follows :—‘‘ With Moses, the youngest, however, the intimacy was perhaps 
greater than in either of the other three instances. They were both Friends, 
they were both deeply interested in mathematical studies, they were both unusu- 
ally devoted to promoting public education in Providence, they were both 
assiduous readers and students—perhaps among the most widely read citizens 
of the town,— Moses Brown in fact, retiring early from active business with 
ample fortune, found abundant leisure. . . This leisure, moreover, he frequently 
devoted, with self-sacrificing generosity, to his friend Governor Hopkins; acting 
on various occasions as his amanuensis on Committees of the Assembly.” — 
1 Stephen Hopkins, p. 97. 

2 Ib. 161. 

3 7 Rec. Col. of R. I. 228. 
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this was one of the first occasions of armed resistance to England. 
It was the first blood shed in that contest which severed the 
great English-speaking nations. 

Here then was “fired the shot heard round the world.” When 
it was quite certain that the persons who had done this thing or 
were suspected of doing it would be sent to England for trial, 
Moses Brown’s committee of correspondence applied to Samuel 
Adams, of Boston, for advice. He replied to their letter that the 
occasion “should awaken the American Colonies, and again 
unite them in one bond.” * John Brown furnished the boats for 
the attack, it is said. Did his firm really do it? Did they own 
the boats? If so, then Moses Brown was connected with it. 
Two members of the firm were present —John and Joseph. John 
was taken to Boston on suspicion, and Moses went there and 
secured his discharge,— how and by what means is not known 
to this day. 

There was, however, a crisis at hand in the !ife of Moses Brown. 
His wife died February 5, 1773. He was most deeply affected by 
this event. He soon retired from business. He immediately 
liberated his slaves ; and on Aprii 28, 1774, he became a Friend. 
The movement for the liberation of slaves was general in the 
society, and not a Friend in the world held slaves in 1776. And 
this man, until now a resolute, inflexible and belligerent patriot, 
is transformed under the all-subduing power of religion into a 
noble Christian philanthropist. He was a changed man. The 
things he once loved he now hated. He turned from violence, 
like Saul of Tarsus at Damascus. Such a change is finely pre- 
sented in Whittier’s “ Barclay of Ury:” 


‘““Who with ready weapon bare 
Fronting to the troopers there, 
Cried aloud: ** God save us!” 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle deep in Lutzen’s blood 


With the brave Gustavus? 


** Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine,” said Ury’s lord: 
‘‘Put it up, I pray thee; 
Passive to his holy will 
Trust I in my Master still 
Eyen though he slay me.”’ 


1 6 Bancroft’s //istory of the United States, p. 441. 
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Washington was besieging Boston in 1775, and was attempting 
to reduce the British garrison by cutting off the supplies of the 
city, in which he was successful. Moses Brown with other 
Friends applied to him for permission to carry provisions to the 
starving poor within, and was refused." They then made the 
same request to the British commander and were refused. They 
sent in, however, five hundred dollars in money. The same 
committee had entered the town by boats from Lynn with pro- 
visions in July. They had followed the wasting track of war and 
fed the hungry from Marblehead to Nantucket. 

This provision was not to give aid and comfort to the enemy, 
but was for non-combatants. This humanitarian action does not 
look for justification to the laws of war or the wishes of comman- 
ders. It emanates from the higher law. It takes its appeal to 
the court of Heaven. 

The best assurance is given us that this conduct was not 
considered disloyal to the American cause by his contemporaries, 
for it was public and well known, and the relations of Moses 
Brown with Stephen Hopkins were unchanged. He was admitted 
freely and cordially into the company of Washington himself in 
1781, as we have seen. 

In 1769 he had assisted his brother in observing the transit 
of Venus, finding nearly the true latitude of Providence. 

He was intrusted by the State largely with the important nor- 
thern boundary question, involving a district of territory one 
fifth as large as the State. 

Sir Richard Arkwright, by his invention of spinning with 
rollers in 1771, first made unmixed pure cotton cloth possible. 
Before that, the woof was cotton and the warp linen. Samuel 
Slater brought this invention to America in 1790 for the first 
time. ‘Every attempt to spin cotton warp, or twist, or any 
other yarn, by water-power had wholly failed until then.” 

It is my purpose to show that it was Moses Brown who induced 
Samuel Slater to come to New England, and so admirably aided 
him with men and means that his triumph was complete over all 


1 This committee is the origin of the ‘* Meeting for Sutterings,’? composed of 
a standing committee of the Yeariy Meeting of Friends for New England 


which has been appointed annually ever since. The poor of Boston at the 


siege furnished the first case of ‘‘suffering.” 
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obstacles. Manufactures in New England received an immense 
impulse which has never been lost. It is probable, but for him 
Slater would have gone to Philadelphia ; and without the generous 
aid, without the skilled workmen furnished by Moses Brown, the 
result might have been postponed or rendered doubtful. But 
whatever might have been, the fact remains, that he was the man 
who induced Slater to come, and who fostered his enterprise until 
it was finally established by experiments. 

Slater arrived in New York, November 11, 1789, entered the 
employment of a New York company, and in two weeks was 
dissatisfied. He had thought of going to Philadelphia. A cap- 
tain of a Providence packet informed him of Moses Brown, and 
advised him to write to him, which he did, as follows :— 


* New York, December 2, 1789. 
Sir, A few days ago I was informed that you wanted a manager of 
cotton spinning, etc., etc.. I have had opportunity, and an oversight, of 
Sir Richard Arkwright’s works, and in Mr. Strutt’s mill upwards of 
eight years. . . If you please to drop a line respecting the amount of 
encouragement you wish to give, by favor of Captain Brown, you will 
much oblige Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


SAMUEL SLATER. 
N. B. Please to direct to me at No. 37 Golden Hill, New York. 
MR. BROWN, PROVIDENCE.” 
The answer is as follows : — 


“ Providence, roth 12th month, 1789. 

Friend,—— I received thine of 2d inst, and observe its contents. I or 
rather Almy and Brown, who has the business in the cotton line which I 
begun, one being my son-in-law, and the other a kinsman, want the 
assistance of a person skilled in the frame or water spinning. An ex- 
periment has been made, which has failed. . . 

If thy present situation does not come up to what thou wishest, and 
from thy knowledge of the business, can be ascertained of the advan- 
tages of the mills so as to induce thee to come and work ours and have 
the creditas well as advantage of perfecting the first water-mill in America 
we should be glad to engage thy care so long as they can be made 


profitable to both, and we can agree 
1 am for myself and Almy and Brown 


MOSES BROWN.” 
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Almy and Brown were poor,— Moses Brown furnished the 
capital. Mr. Slater came to Providence in January, 1790; and on 
the 18th, Moses Brown took him to Pawtucket and introduced him 
to Oziel Wilkinson, a Friend, and a blacksmith who had two 
ingenious sons who were also blacksmiths. He had also a daugh- 
ter attractive to Slater, at least, for he soon said to her parents, 
“You may send her where you please, but I will follow her to the 
ends of the earth.”” This suggested so extensive a journey that 
he was allowed to marry her. 

Samuel Slater and these blacksmiths, with the capital of Moses 
Brown, and without a drawing of any kind constructed the Ark- 
wright machinery. The first trial of his cards failed. He had no 
one to appeal to who had seen such in use. He says “If I am 
frustrated in my carding machine they will think me an imposter.” 
He was a stranger to Moses Brown, who allowed him to construct 
the millin his own way. He was much longer, and required more 
capital than was expected. Moses Brown after twelve months 
of patient waiting for results became a little discouraged. 

Slater was fortunate in his blacksmiths. Tristam Burgess says, 
“T have often thought Divine Providence directed Slater and 
brought him to lay his project before the Wilkinsons because he 
had not fitted any other men in this country.” But something, at 
least, is due to the sagacity and discernment of Moses Brown, who 
made the selection of men and furnished the means. 

They used an old fulling mill waterwheel for twenty months, 
which was washed away in 1807. But early in 1793, the oldest 
mill in America now standing, as shown in the cut, was set in 
motion with seventy-two spindles. The price of cloth soon fell from 
forty or fifty cents per yard to ten cents. Alexander Hamilton, 
the first Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, says 
December 5th 1791; “The manufactory at Providence has 
the merit of being the first in introducing into the United States 
the celebrated cotton mill” (meaning Arkwright’s patent.) 

Samual Slater was the father of American manufactures, but 
Moses Brown gave him position, prestige, material aid and the 
benefit of his sagacious judgment. Hehad retired from business, 
and was a philanthrophist laboring for others. He said: “This 
country may avail itself of the most valuable manufactories, from 
which every part of the Union may be supplied. He received no 
encouragement from laws or donations of state or nation, The 
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country was flooded with foreign goods to crush the enterprise, 
but it survived. Therefore in the monument of gratitude we rear 
to Samuel Slater, let us remember to construct a lofty and worthy 
niche for his patron. 

Moses Brown has his parallel in Edward Pease of England, — 
who it was said, “ could see a hundred years ahead.” He had dis- 
cernment of the powers and qualities of men, and with it the 
courage of his convictions. He found George Stephenson, then 
known as Geordie, the engine-wright, in a coal pit inthe north of 
England in 1822. Others scoffed and jeered, but Pease furnished to 
the poor inventor capital, opportunity and assurance, —and this 
man and the locomotive engine have changed the face of the 
earth. 

Moses Brown was largely instrumental in securing the emanci- 
pation act in Rhode Island in 1784. The last great work of his 
life was the founding of the Friends’ School, at Providence. He 
began in 1780 bya donation of $575. The school opened in Ports- 
mouth in 1784, and continued four years. It re-opened at Provi- 
dence in 1819, when he gave to it forty-three acres of land. He 
later gave to it other considerable sums of money. This school 
has already influenced the lives of more than ten thousand Ameri- 
can youth, and twenty-one states are to-day represented in its list 
of pupils. The importance of this noble foundation is vigorously 
given in the words of Edward Everett : “‘ Education — a better safe- 
guard for liberty than a standingarmy. If weretrench the wages 
of the school master, we must raise the wages of the recruiting 
sergeant.” 

As mind is more noble and enduring than matter, it was fitting 
that the last and crowning effort of his life, which had contributed 
so much to the material benefit of his country, should be devoted 
to the intellectual and spritual culture of its youth. 

In 1833, he met President Jackson in Providence. On being pre- 
sented to him, he said. “I am glad to see thee, I have known 
all thy predecessors in office, and I wanted to know thee.’”* 


1 John G. Whittier furnishes apropos of our picture of him a characteristic 
note suggestive of their mutual interest and sympathy. He says ‘‘It recalled tome 
the picture of him (Moses Brown) as I saw him in 1833 or 4, when I read to him, 
at his request, the speech of the Premier on the passage of the Emancipation Act 
in England. He must have been then in his 94th or 5th year.” 
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Moses Brown died in 1836, being in his ninty-ninth year, —a 
venerated patriarch, highly esteemed by his fellow citizens without 
regard to sect or party. And the angel might write him “ As one 
who loved his fellow men.” 
The proud epitaph of Thomas Jefferson, written by himself 
and inscribed on his monumentruns thus : yi 


“The author of the Declaration of Independence ; of the Statute 
of Virginia for Religious Freedom ; and Father of the University 
of Virginia.” 











THE OLD SLATER MILL. 


No monument marks the humble grave of Moses Brown ; but 
his life-work is his monument, and it rests upon four foundations: 
Manufacturing Industry, Patriotism, Education and Philanthrophy. 
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NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
X.—FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE. 


By W. S. MEADER. 


Tus is one of the oldest educational institutions in Rhode 
Island. It dates from 1784, when the school was opened in Ports- 
mouth, R. 1, by the Yearly Meeting of Friends. The funds of 
this school, to which Moses Brown added nearly $20,000 and forty- 
three acres of land, formed the basis upon which the school was 
opened in 1819 on its present site. 





FRIENDS’ MEETING AND SCHOOL HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH, R. I. 


At that time the lofty central building was erected under the 
personal direction of Moses Brown. Extensive wings have since 
been added to either side of this building ; Alumni Hall has been 
joined to the east, and two large additions to the west’ wing, so 
that now the four story brick structure extends for five hundred 
feet in length. 

Besides the farm (which contains more than fifty acres, and is 
valued at perhaps forty cents a foot, or more than $800,000) the 
school has received numerous bequests and gifts of funds to be 
devoted to the aid of needy and deserving students. Among 
these gifts may. be mentioned one of $100,000 by Obadiah Brown, 
son of Moses Brown, the founder ; one of $30,000 from Ebenezer 
Metcalf; and one of $30,000 from a Boston lady. These funds 
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and others, together with sums arising from sale of land, are de- 
voted as scholarships to the reduction or entire payment of 
tuition, board, etc., of worthy pupils. The school therefore has a 
larger charitable fund than many colleges, even — we may say — 
than that of Brown University, its elder sister. 

Among the pupils of this school, the ratio of “ Friends” for many 
years past has been only thirty-seven per cent. of the whole. 
Many of the teachers, also, are not members of that society; so 
that although the character of the institution —its simplicity, its 
gentle but firm discipline, and its strict morality, are due to this 
connection, yet the instruction is wholly unsectarian. 

George William Curtis, writing of the school in Harper’s Monthly 
January, 1886, says: “ Providence, like an older city, is beautiful 
for situation. In one of the pleasant suburbs of this city, and in 
a spacious grove within the city limits, stands, and for many years, 
has stood the Friends’ Boarding School. The school is famous 
for the excellence of its instruction and the serene influence of its 
discipline.” This high praise of our great journalist is well 
merited by the institution. It would seem that it possesses every 
advantage and facility for accomplishing the three great objects of 
a boarding school—physical health, mental development or culture, 
and moral strength, in its pupils. 

In regard to health, —the school is situated on the lofty ridge 
of land running down to the head of Narragansett Bay between the 
Seekonk and Providence rivers, and is about equally distant (three 
fourths of a mile) from each of these three waters. It is sur- 
rounded by groves and open fields and thus always enjoys a pureand 
bracing atmosphere. The sanitary arrangement of the buildings is 


nearly perfect. The school-rooms and class rooms are large, high , 


and well ventilated, heated by steam and furnace, and lighted by gas 
or electricity. The sleeping rooms are comfortable, bath-rooms 
are provided, and cleanliness of person, room and habits enforced. 
The large farm gives ample space for exercise. The boys play- 
ground contains three base ball grounds, a large number of tennis 
courts, and an excellent campus for foot ball. Beautiful macadam 
roads towards Pawtucket and Swan Point make bicycling pleasant. 
In the winter the gymnasium, skating, coasting, carpenter work and 
wood-carving give exercise and pleasure. Thus pure air, comfort- 
able buildings, regular habits, wholesome food and pleasant exer- 
cise insure the best possible health for the two hundred students 
who gather here from all parts of the country. 
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This good health 
renders possible the 
best results in the 
second or intellectual 
branch of education. 
For this work of aid- 
ing mental develop- 
ment andculture in its 
pupils, the school is 
admirably equipped. 
Its large endowment 
has supplied commo- 
dious_ buildings and 
costly apparatus for 
all branches of phys- 
icaland mental science. 
The chemical and 
physical laboratories 
are extensive. The 
collection of birds and 
cabinet of minerals are 
large, and the astrono- 
mical observatory and 
instruments are fine. 
The library consists of 
over six thousand vol- 
umes, and has exhaust- 
ive catalogues, which, 
with its librarian, are 
raluable aids to pupils 
in literary, historical 
or scientific research. 
In addition to this, the 
Principal’s private li- 
brary of over two thou- 
sand choice books is 
always open to the 
students. 

These things are 
excellent instruments 
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in the work of education, and to wield or apply them 
the school is able to secure the best skilled workmen, or 


teachers, — the labors of each of whom are confined to 
one subject. This is strictly the case in the following de- 
partments :— Natural Science, Modern Languages, Classics, 


Literature, Mathematics, Art, Music and Government. Some of 
these specialists have occupied their present positions for more 
than twenty years, and all are experienced, widely read, and mas- 
ters of their subjects. The remaining teachers (there are eighteen 
in all) are also selected for their success and their broad culture. 
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The Principal of the institution, Augustine Jones, L.L.B., was 
for many years a member of the bar in Boston. He studied law 
with John A. Andrew, the war governor of Massachusetts, and re- 
mained with him till his death, and was then appointed administra- 
tor of his estate. Hence he brings to the school a thorough 
knowledge of men and things. The liberality of his management 
and the breadth of his views of education are well known and 
appreciated by the public. It is evident that his strong corps of 
instructors, with all modern aids and appliances, will be able to do 
good work with students whose minds are not distracted by outside 
affairs. The school forms a little world by itself. All the pupil’s 
plans and ambitions are confined to his school work, and he ac- 
complishes much more than one whose evenings and holidays are 
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filled with excitement tending to draw the mind away from his 
studies. 

The regular hours for work and recreation, the constant presence 
of teachers for advice or aid, the gentle rivalry of boys and girls 
in scholarship and deportment, and the inspiration and culture 
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derived from intercourse with teachers and fellow students, all 
exert their influence on the intellectual progress of each. 

But the school recognizes the fact that neither physical health 
nor excellence of scholarship is perhaps the most important 
element of a successful life. 

Perfect moral integrity, sound christian principle, is seen to be 
the only basis of noble character; therefore the utmost care is 
taken to secure this foundation. The chief duty of the “ gov- 
ernor”’ (the governess holds a similar position with respect to the 
girls) is to attend to the moral welfare of the boys. He is con- 
stantly with them out of school hours, joins their games, knows 
thoroughly each individual, looks after his personal habits, man- 
and by example, precept and 





ners, bearing and deportment 
parental authority endeavors to lead him toward a perfect man- 
hood. This is rightly considered the most responsible position 
among the teachers, and great care is taken to secure for it, as 
nearly as may be, an ideal man. Every precaution is taken to 
shield ‘the student from temptation and outside influences. He 
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does not leave the grounds (which are strictly private), and is con- 
stantly under the governor’s care. And yet continued intercourse 
with schoolmates develops strength of character, self-reliance 
and a practical knowledge of mankind which he would not get at 
home. 

The religious teaching is broad, spiritual, practical christianity, 
but wholly unsectarian. The resident minister is a college 
graduate of broad culture, and a noted student of the Hebrew and 
Greek Bible. 

It would seem that this guarded and yet self-reliant life should de- 
velop astrong and pure character inthe pupil. The earnest student 
has there, ample opportunity for this three-fold progress — phy- 
sical, mental and moral, and indeed xove can attend the school for 
a year without imbibing some of the benign and cultivating in- 
fluences which have gathered around it during the century of 
peaceful growth which it has enjoyed. Its academic groves, its 
halls and libraries, its treasures of art and its literary pursuits, 
give an atmosphere of culture which all must breathe. As Robert 
C. Winthrop of Massachusetts, speaking of three of these art 
treasures — the marble busts of John Bright, Elizabeth Frye and 
the portrait of Whittier, said: “ Eloquence, Poetry and Philan- 
throphy will form an inspiring group for your scholars to have ever 
before their eyes, and may lead them to emulate what they admire.” 

My own recollections of the five years spent as a student at 
this school are among the pleasantest of my life; and I can most 
sincerely say with Whittier, 


‘ Long live the good school! giving out year by year 
Recruits to true manhood and womanhood dear ; 


Brave boys, modest maidens, in beauty sent forth, 


The living epistles and proof of its worth!” 
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THE ANCESTRAL GHOST. 
By ARTHUR DUDLEY VINTON. 


Ir is bad enough to wake up in the night-time with that 
strange consciousness that there is some one in the room, and 
find that the cat is prowling about ; but it is infinitely worse to 
awake to the sudden realization that some freak of fortune has 
donated to you an ancestral ghost whose duty it is to continually 
haunt you! Yet this latter experience was one which Spuy- 
tenduyvil Bloomingdale suffered. 

Now ancestral ghosts are common enough, heaven knows! 
There’s hardly an ancient family in Britain without its spectre, 
vouched for by fact and fiction; but the air of America or the 
subtle influence of Republican principles has been generally sup- 
posed to be obnoxious to these appendages of aristocracy. Never- 
theless Spuytenduyvil Bloomingdale found himself most unex- 


.pectedly possessed of one. 


It was the hour just before dawn — the hour when night seems 
to condense all her shadows into deeper darkness—the hour 
when sick men, foredoomed to die, yield to the inexorable conqueror 
— in other words, it was about four o’clock A. mM. when S. Bloom- 
ingdale awoke from his slumbers and perceived something moving 
about his room. He sat up in bed and tried to make out what 
the object was. It appeared to be a luminous, semi-transparent 
shape, exceedingly indefinite in its outlines and quite indistinct in 
its corporeal constituents. It was evidently making a careful 
and critical examination of the room; and for some minutes 
Spuytenduyvil watched it curiously. Then he spoke up and 
said : 

“Hallo there! what are you doing here?” 

The figure turned and approached the bed. 

“]’m your ancestral ghost,” it remarked calmly. “Ive just 
arrived from across ‘the pond’ —-I believe that’s what you 
Americans say, isn’t in?” 

To say that Spuytenduyvil Bloomingdale was astonished would 
be a mild description of his sensations. The last thing in the 
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world which he had dreamed of possessing was an ancestral ghost. 
He had not even inherited ancestors — that he knew of; for 
he had been found, when but a few days old, in a basket on the 
doorsteps of the house of a prominent citizen, and had spent 
his early years as an inmate of a foundling asylum, where, in- 
deed, he had received his aristocratic and euphonious name. 
His amazement, therefore, was too intense for utterance; and as 
a natural consequence he remained silent. 

“Yes,” resumed the ghost, after the lapse of a few seconds, — 
“yes, your father died last week about this time, and I took 
passage over by the White Star Line.” 

“Ah, did you have a pleasant voyage?” asked Spuytenduyvil, 
so thoroughly surprised that he was unconscious of the absurdity 
of his remark until his ears heard it. 

“Quite, thanks. We had the Percy and Castlewood spectres 
on board. In fact we got along so well that when the steamer 
arrived last evening we agreed to see the city together. I 
should have been here before if it hadn’t been for that.” 

“ Well, what do you want, anyhow?” said Spuytenduyvil 
Bloomingdale, gathering his wits together. 

“Qh, nothing in particular,” the wraith answered. “I’ve gote 
to stay with you until you die, you know.” 

“T’ll give you five seconds to get out of the room,” said Spuy- 
tenduyvil Bloomingdale, his anger rising. 

“Pooh,” said the ghost, ‘“ what’s the use of getting mad about 
it? You can’t help it—neither can I, more’s the pity. Do 
you suppose I’d stay in this blasted country if I could get 
away? Gotosleep. You'll get used to me after a day or two.” 

Spuytenduyvil’s first impulse was to arise and forcibly eject 
his nocturnal visitor, but a few moments of calmer reflection 
convinced him of the futility of such a proceeding. To accept 
the ghost’s advice seemed after all to be the best thing under the 
circumstances ; and so he laid his head down on the pillow and 
fell asleep. 

He awoke in the morning in surprise that he should have 
fallen asleep. He looked curiously about his room with the 
recollection of his last night’s experience in his mind, and 
breathed more freely when he found that he was the only occu- 
pant of the chamber. 

“Tt was a dream,” he said with a laugh of satisfaction, as he 
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leaped out of bed ; “‘it was a curious dream. What have I to do 
with ancestors or ancestral spectres !” 

In truth, Spuytenduyvil Bloomingdale had no use for either the 
one nor the other. The hardest part of his life had already 
been spent. He had gone as an errand boy, at the age of 
twelve, into the employ of a mercantile house, and had risen 
from one position to another by dint of perseverance and 
natural ability, until now, at the age of thirty, he was the junior 
partner of the firm. Ancestors could not benefit him now, 
and an ancestral ghost was altogether an useless piece of 
property. 

The events of the day drove the apparition of the previous 
night entirely from his thoughts, and it was not until his return 
homeward that he recalled it. As he entered his sitting-room, 
however, the same shadowy figure that had roused him from 
sleep rose from the easy chair by the window and bowed him a 
welcome. 

“Oh, you’ve come back again, have you?” Spuytenduyvil 
Bloomingdale exclaimed in a tone of disgust. “I was in hope 
you were nothing but the phantasy of a dream.” 

“Yes, I’m back,” answered the ghost with a grin. ‘There 
isn’t anything dream-like about me.” 

“Well, now you're here, you can go away again,” Spuytenduy- 
vil said, lighting the gas. 

“Thanks, but I’ve come to stay,” replied the ghost, whose 
presence was still faintly visible. ‘You don’t seem to appre- 
ciate that I’m an ancestral spectre, and, as such, bound to haunt 
you until your dying day.” 

“But I don’t want you,” said Spuytenduyvil. 

“Awfully sorry, my dear boy, but you can’t help it,” said the 
ghost. 

The ghost was right — Spuytenduyvil couldn’t help it. The 
ghost stuck to him, and the unwilling host at last concluded that 
the only thing left for him to do was to put up with the inflic- 
tion with the best grace possible. This might not have been so 
very difficult had not the ghost developed, in course of time, 
certain eccentricities which continually caused annoyance. It 
was invisible, of course, to all of Spuytenduyvil’s friends, but he 
could perceive its every motion. In fact, the ghost developed 
the most inordinate curiosity. When Spuytenduyvil’s acquaint- 
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ances visited him the spectre was not satisfied until it had in- 
vestigated their hats and canes, their coats, and even the contents 
of their pockets, until Spuytenduyvil felt his anger becoming un- 
controlable. It was quite a while before he learned to see these 
antics of his supernatural inheritance without remonstrating. He 
offended several of his friends by addressing uncomplimentary re- 
marks to the ghost which they could not see, and others he 
frightened by apparently purposeless gesticulations. It began to 
be whispered about that Mr. Bloomingdale was showing unmis- 
takable signs of insanity, and Spuytenduyvil hailed with enthu- 
siasm the suggestion of his partners that he should proceed to 
Paris and investigate the affairs of their branch house there. 

Affairs kept Bloomingdale some eighteen months in the French 
capital, and in this period he met and fell violently in love with 
Marie de L’Arcantraite. Monsieur and Madame, the young lady’s 
parents, were speedily satisfied that he was an eligible suitor, and 
that the settlements which he proposed were highly honorable ; 
but to Spuytenduyvil’s anger and disgust the ancestral ghost an- 
nounced its displeasure at the match. 

“It makes no difference to me whether you like it or not,” 
Spuytenduyvil said. “I wish you'd go’way. You're only a nui- 
sance, anyhow.” 

“Well, I won't go,” said the ghost testily. ‘ Even if I wanted 
to, I couldn’t ; and I wouldn’t go now if I could. None of your 
ancestors ever married a Frenchwoman ; and what you see in that 
girl to be so gone on her I can’t imagine.” 

“Confound my ancestors and you too,” Spuytenduyvil ejacu- 
lated (only he used a much stronger expression). ‘“Can’t you 
take a leave of absence and clear out for a year or two?” 

“It’s not permissible,” said the ghost promptly. “I’m going 
to stay here and break off the match.” 


We draw a veil over Spuytenduyvil’s further remarks. They 
were vigorous and forcible, but ineffectual. The ghost was ob- 
stinate enough to have been an Englishman of the present genera- 
tion. At the most inconvenient seasons it performed the most 
absurd antics. When Spuytenduyvil called upon his fiancée the 
ghost straightened the pictures on the wall and tried the effect of 
different arrangements of bric-a-brac on tables and shelves. Mad- 
ame de L’Arcantraite grew nervous at these ghostly performances 
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and Spuytenduyvil was obliged reluctantly to explain about the 
wraith. The old people liked the idea of his having plenty of 
money, but the possession of so lively an ancestral ghost was a 
decided disadvantage; nor could Madame become reconciled to 
the sight of her most fragile and cherished treasures borne through 
the air by invisible hands. 

Now, attached as chaplain to the L’Arcantraite family was a 
little, weazened priest, Father Loyola by name, who played cards 
with Madame of an evening, and was consulted by her on all 
worldly and spiritual matters. He was a shrewd, keen-witted old 
fellow, who knew human nature pretty thoroughly. He ridiculed 
the idea of an ancestral ghost as preposterous, and was inclined to 
suspect poor Spuytenduyvil of some deep treachery ; but a few 
séances which the spectre thoughtfully provided when he was pre- 
sent speedily converted him into a believer. 

Madame and priest put their heads together; and the result of 
their confabulations was imparted to Bloomingdale, who cheer- 
fully consented to their plans. So one afternoon, in the salon of 
the L’Arcantraite mansion, Father Loyola, arrayed in full 
canonicals, duly sprinkled Spuytenduyvil with holy water and 
read aloud the formula for the exorcism of spirits. 

As Spuytenduyvil was the only one present who could per- 
ceive the obnoxious spectre, it devolved upon him to report its 
behavior. At first it looked on curiously; then, as if assured 
that the ceremony was something exclusively personal to Spuy- 
tenduyvil, it turned away and wandered about the room in its 
usual prying manner. 

“T think, Father,” Spuytenduyvil ventured to suggest, “that 
it is the ghost and not I that should be sprinkled.” 

“ But, my son,” rejoined the chagrined priest, “the spectre 
is invisible to me.” 

“T’ll point it out,” said Spuytenduyvil. “It stands now close 
to the book-case, behind the chair.” 

Cautiously and on tip-toe, as boys approach a bird wey hope 
to catch, the good priest crept up to the spot designated ; but 
the ghost saw him coming and edged away. The experiment 


was a decided failure. 
* * * * * * * * 7. * 


The period of probation passed, and Spuytenduyvil and Marie 
de L’Arcantraite were married. She could see the ancestral 
ghost, now that she was one of the family; and although it 
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alarmed her at first, she soon grew accustomed to its présence. 
Still she did not relinquish the hope of ultimately getting rid of it. 

Spuytenduyvil Bloomingdale and his wife went to New York 
directly after their marriage; and for several weeks Spuy- 
tenduyvil was busy showing Marie all the sights. Among the 
places to which they went was a spiritualistic séance. Of course 
the ancestral ghost went too; and Spuytenduyvil saw it kissing 
its hand to a pretty female spirit which the medium material- 
ized. He called Marie’s attention to the act. 

One evening several weeks later, when Spuytenduyvil re- 
turned home to his dinner, he found a stranger waiting, whom 
his wife introduced as Madame Mitchell, a spiritualistic medium. 

“We have joined forces against the ancestral ghost,’ Marie 
exclaimed gleefully. 

Then she proceeded to detail the scheme they had devised. 
She had enlisted Mrs. Mitchell’s sympathies, and the pretty 
female spirit they had seen materialized was instigated by the 
medium to play the part of Delilah to the Sampson of Spuy- 
tenduyvil’s ancestral spook. 

“And why do you think our previous exorcism failed?” 
Marie cried excitedly, when the story had reached this stage. 
Then, not waiting for an answer, she proceeded : 

“Tt is an English ghost —your ancestral spectre,” she said, 
“and the English do not speak Latin as we of the Continent 
pronounce it.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Spuytenduyvil, a light breaking upon his 
mind, “it did not comprehend.” 

“ That's it,” said his wife. “The pretty female ghost found 
out. It did not know that it was being exorcised.” 

Of course, after this, Marie had set her heart upon having 
some one who understood the English method of pronouncing 
Latin perform once more the ceremony of exorcism ; and of course 
Spuytenduyvil, as became an indulgent husband, yielded assent. 

The effect upon the ancestral ghost was curious. It listened 
more and more intently as the meaning of the rite became appar- 
emt to it, and when the priest had finished speaking, came to Spuy- 
tenduyvil, gave him a reproachful glance and faded from his sight. 

“Tt has gone!” said Marie. 

“Yes!” said Spuytenduyvil Bloomingdale. “It’s you and I 
by ourselves now.” 
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ON POWOW HILL, AMESBURY. 
By EMMA M. CASS. 


I sraND on the storied Powow — 

The Powow, o’erlooking the sea, 
Where the white sails come, and the white sails go, 
Like strange weird birds skimming to and fro 

On untrammelled wing and free. 


Hither, in days long vanished, 
The lithe, swart Indian came ; 

All brave in his gay, fantastic gear, 

With glitter of wampum, with arrow and spear 
He sat by his camp’s red flame. 


No alien feet had trodden 

The tangled, unbroken ways ; 
And he couched himself in sun and in shade, 
With naught to trouble or make afraid, — 

In the ancient colonial days. 


The fisher-folk have a story — 

And the old crones, wrinkled and gray — 
That the dead, to these haunts returning, 
Still keep their camp-fires burning 

As they did in the elder day. 

* * * * * 

What is it that troubles my vision? — 

I see, or seem to see, 

Vague, dusky forms with faces grim, 
Flitting about in the twilight dim, — 
And a tremor seizes me ! 


But ’tis only the pine-trees waving 
Aloft on the freshening breeze, — 
The dead rise not from their burial-mounds — 
They are safe in the mystic hunting-grounds, 
Wrapped in death’s mysteries. 
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VI.—SPIRITUALISM. 


By HUDSON TUTTLE. 


By common consent Modern Spiritualism dates from the 31st 
of March, 1848. It was then that questions were first asked and 
intelligent answers given by means of rappings. The Fox family, 
living in a humble house in the obscure village of Hydesville, N. Y., 
had been disturbed by strange noises for successive nights, but 
on the evening of the 31st, after they they had retired, the distur- 
_ bances became excessively annoying. At length it was found by 
the children that the sounds would respond to their requests. 
This was a new order of things, for ghosts usually stand and 
silently gaze on the beholder, and disappear at the first word 
addressed to them. 

THE ANNIVERSARY which is now celebrated by Spiritualists 
throughout the world, was first suggested by Mr. James Lawrence 
of Cleveland, Ohio, who received a communication purporting to 
come from a spirit once eminent in the earth-life, suggesting that 
the day be thus set apart. The following year, 1870, the anni- 
versary was almost universally observed by the societies of city 
and country. 

A. J. Davis may be said to have been the John the Baptist to 
Spiritualism, having prophesied its coming in his “ Nature’s 
Divine Revelations,” * which was finished one year before the 
Hydesville manifestations. 

Of the many so-called exposures, and theories explaining the 
phenomena, they have only exposed the ignorance of those who 
have put them forth. The most acute and vigilant committee, 
after thorough investigation, pronounced the phenomena occur- 
ring in the presence of the Fox children to be independent of 
them, and from that day to the present everyone who has honestly 
and patiently investigated has become convinced of the genuine- 
ness of the manifestations. 

Such was the beginning of what has been called “ Modern 
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Spiritualism,” as distinguished from “ Spiritualism,” which is as 
old as the race. It marks an epoch in time and the commence- 
ment of a reaction against materialism, which, with the new 
phase of scientific thought, was sweeping away the old beliefs in 
the supernatural. 

What is Spiritualism? It is a religion and a science. Science 
is the classification of facts, the codrdination of cause and effect, 
ultimating in broad generalizations. It is the search after truth. 
Religion is devotion to and for the truth for its own sake; the 
abnegation of self for the good of others. Spiritualism, spanning 
the gulf between this present and the future life, is a religion 
dominant in both. It forms the golden strands permeating 
through all religious systems and binding them with common 
bonds. You may take the sacred books of the world — Shasta, 
Zendavesta, Koran, Talmud, the Old and New Testaments — and 
you have brought together the spiritual history, ideas, emotions 
and superstitions and spiritual life of the early ages of man; but 
you have not Spiritualism, — you have only a part. You may 
take the sciences, — the terrestrial, intimately connected with our 
telluric domain, teaching the construction and organization of 
our globe, — and the cosmical, treating of the infinite realm of 
the stars, — and we have not Spiritualism ; you have only a part. 
To represent it in its completeness the truth must be extracted 
from all sciences and religions, and blended into harmony. It 
takes man by the hand and assures him that he is a nobleman 
of nature, heir to the Godhead, owning all things, for whom all 
things exist, and capable of understanding all. He is not for to- 
day, nor acting for time, but for eternity ; and whatever he writes 
in his book of life, is written for eternity. 

What a position man occupies! On one hand are the lower 
forms of Nature, the brutes of the field; on the other the 
angels of light, towards whom he is hastening, one of whom he 
will become after death shall have cast from his spirit its earthly 
garments. The end and aim of evolution is the individualization 
of a spiritual being. As man is the greatest fact of nature, so in- 
dividualized spirit is the greatest fact of man. The travail of the 
ages, — as bringing forth higher and higher forms, prophesying 
even from the Silurian mollusc the coming of man — in this light 
have a meaning ; while they have not, if death is the end,— bring- 
ing to nought the accumulated fruitage of life’s vast tree. 
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Spiritualism is leaderless. It is a singularity of the spiritual 
movement that it has spread with a rapidity unparalleled in the his- 
tory of any other innovation, while no one has stood at the head of 
its believers to direct theirmovements. Its teachings, on the con- 
trary, denounce leadership — individual worship, demanding of 
every believer to rely solely on himself. It is a grcat universal 
movement diffused throughout all ranks and classcs of socicty, 
and from myriad sources the little streams flow into its vast 
channel. Other movements have had great and talented men to 
present and vindicate their claims to the world: they have had 
leaders who were considered infallible ; but spiritualism has none. 
It has never had. No leader, no pope, no final appeal; every- 
one working out his own salvation; every one his own high 
priest, — and if he has sins, he must confess them to himself. 

Organization. — It has been said as a reproach, that Spiritualists 
have no permanent organization, that those they have are little 
more than lecture clubs. It is true that the attempts at organi- 
zation have been unsuccessful, because they aped the old, and 
had no inspiration from the new. Spiritualists are such, because 
intensely individualized. They do not wish for organization, but 
association ; and in its time that will come in a form which will 
not suppress, but increase the energies of the individual. 

And yet what would have been gained by organization? What 
by aleadership? There has been a leadership, but it has been 
of the spirit world. Had there been organization with a state- 
ment of destinies, there would before this time have been 
crystalization, stagnation along certain lines of thought, and, 
withal, isolation not only of society from others, but of doctrines. 
As it has been, these doctrines have remained unconfined and 
have permeated all organizations. There is no distinctive church 
of Spiritualism, but all the churches have been awakened and 
forced forward in a new intellectual life: no visible leader, but a 
leadership of the World of Light. Through the sea of humanity, 
the mighty current from the shores of invisible life has set with 
a flood more irresistable than that which streams through the 
ocean. We have all labored in our spheres of action, doing the 
best we could, helping in our feeble way ; and our efforts have 
been wrenched to the purpose of this irresistable force. We 
knew not from whence it came, nor to what unknown coast it 
drifted, but we now begin dimly to perceive that the skies grow 
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clearer on the broadening horizon, and there comes a breath of 
odorous sweetness from some continent yet concealed beyond 
clouds that are now rosy with the dawn. 

Mediumship. — All persons are sensitive to the impressions, but 
some are far more delicately attained than others. As an instru- 
ment, they vibrate to the waves of thought. The number of 
these has rapidly increased in the past few years, Centuries had 
gone by and not one! Barren centuries, when man remained 
stationary or retrograded into dense ignorance. The highest form 
of mediumship, or sensitiveness, is dependent on moral excel- 
lence and spiritual purity, but the lower form of physical mani- 
festations depends on organization, which may accompany mental 
inferiority and immorality of life. This distinction is not given 
its full force by either those who accept or reject Spiritualism. 
The persistent belief in the infallibility and necessary superiority 
of celestial beings, throws a halo over all manifestations pur- 
porting tocome from them, ministering to credulity on one 
hand and affording opportunity for reproach on the other. 

There are various phases of mediumship, but they may be 
broadly divided into two classes — physical and mental. The 
first is more attractive, the latter more difficult to define and 
of greater value. There has been a great deal of fraud and 
deception practised in the name of Spiritualism. An over- 
weening anxiety and credulity demanded more than it was pos- 
sible to give, except as physical means were used to simulate 
the manifestations claiming to be of spirit-origin. There has 
been a rapidly growing tendency among Spiritualists to demand 
more and more astonishing manifestations, until recently fraud 
has overreached itself, and a healthy reaction has set in, demand- 
ing severe tests and a higher standard of moral character in those 
who profess to stand between two worlds. 

Position of Scientific Men. — The so-called scientific men have 
been generally the most unfair and prejudiced opposers. They 
claim to be the only class capable of correct observation, and 
scorn the ordinary observer. They say Nature must supply the 
conditions for observation in the special departments of their 
labor, yet when they approach Spiritualism they reverse this 
natural order, and if not allowed to enforce their own condi- 
tions, discard the whole subject as unworthy their attention. 
When a table was suspended in the air without physical contact 
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before the eyes of Sir David Brewster, he said, “It seems to 
rise!’’ When Faraday was told that his table-turning theory had 
failed, he would not go and see for himself, but said he was 
“heartily tired of the whole matter.” For this investigation 
none are by training or education as incompetent as the so- 
called scientists. They ignore the true scientific method, ap- 
proach the subject with a sneer, and judge before the evidence 
js presented. The psychological societies, both English and 
American, have moved in the same rut from their beginning, 
frittered away their time in unessentials, and schemes how not to 
reach definite conclusions. And yet there have been many learned 
and fully qualified men who have investigated the phenomena and 
been thoroughly convinced. Professor Robert Hare made extended 
researches and became convinced that the phenomena were of 
spirit-origin. Professor Wallace, the peer of Darwin, C. F. Varley, 
electrician ; Camille Flammarion, astronomer; Wagner, geologist 
of the University of St. Petersburg; P. A. Butlerov, chemist ; Dr. 
Max Perty, professor of natural science, Switzerland; Dr. J. R. 
Buchanan; J. H. Von Fichte; Dr. Frantz Hoffman ; — these are 
a few names of men noted in science and philosophy, who have 
fully endorsed the facts of Spiritualism. 

The Number: of Spiritualists. — The sound of the tiny rap has 
gone around the world, and the philosophy it carries with it; and 
the Southern cross, as well as the constellations of the North, 
looks down on the hosts who accept the new doctrine of life here 
and hereafter. In a single generation it has made more converts 
than Christianity in the first five centuries. It would be impossible 
to make an accurate statement of the number, from the fact that 
there are so many who retain full relationship to the church and 
yet believe. I have no doubt that fully three fourths of all 
Spiritualists are today church members in fullcommunion. Judge 
Edmonds in 1854 estimated the number at four millions. The 
Catholic estimate was eleven millions — which was entirely too 
high, and must have included all who were not Romanists. 

Publications. — In the very beginning, a journal was started to 
herald the glad news. It was a small quarto, and contained the 
correct history of the phenomena. The time had not come for the 
exposition of a new philosophy, nor were the bearings of the new 
facts on old theories foreseen. Since that time an almost number- 
less succession of journals have been issued, most of which have 
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lived only for a brief interval. They have all been published by 
the self-sacrifice of editors, writers and publishers. “The Religio- 
Philosophical Journal” of Chicago, and the “ Banner of Light,” 
Boston, are the oldest and best sustained. ‘The Golden Gate,” of 
San Francisco, is the leading organ on the Pacific coast. “Light 
for Thinkers” is devoted to the interests of Spiritualism in the 
Southern States. ‘“ Light,’’ London, represents one phase of Eng- 
lish Spiritualism, and “ Medium and Daybreak”’ the other. There 
are several journals published in German, French and Spanish. 
The books published in the last thirty-nine years, devoted to the 
phenomena and philosophy of Spiritualism, would form a very 
large library, perhaps equalling if not far exceeding that of any de- 
nomination or sect. 

What do Spiritualists believe? As there is no creed, and no one 
is bound by any ritual, it becomes exceedingly difficult to make a 
statement of belief applicable to all. Yet there are certain funda- 
mental principles on which all agree, as forming the basis of the 
Spiritual Philosophy : — 


1. Man is a dual being,—a physical structure and a spirit. The 
spirit is an organized form, evolved by and out of the physical body, 
having corresponding form and development. 

2. This spiritual being is immortal. 

3- Death is the separation of this duality, and does not affect the 
spirit, morally or intellectually. 

4. The spirit holds the same relations to the spirit-world that man 
holds to physical nature. 

5. The spirit there as here, works out its own salvation, receiving the 
reward of well-doing, and suffering for wrongful actions. 

6. Salvation is attainable only through growth. 

7. There is no arbitrary decree, final judgment, or atonement for 
wrong, except through the suffering of the guilty. 

8. The knowledge, attainment and experience of the earth-life form 
the basis of the spirit-life, which is hence a continuity of the same exist- 
ence. 

9. Progressive evolution of the intellectual and moral faculties, is the 
endless destiny of individual spirits. 

10. In the spirit-world, as on earth, each receives all he or she is 
capable of receiving, according to individual tastes, desires and capa- 
city. 

11. Heaven and hell are not places, but conditions of mind. Inhar- 
mony is hell; harmony, heaven. 
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12. Spiritual beings are evolved by, and eliminated from, physical 
bodies. They differ in grades of morality and intelligence, as men 
differ on earth. 

13. These departed spirits, retaining all their love and affection, can, 
and do return and communicate with those in this life. Their capa- 
bility of so doing does not depend on their intelligence or morality. 

14. Mediumship rests on sensitiveness, which is not dependent on 
culture or morals, though elevated and controlled thereby. 

15. Communications from Spiritual beings are fallible, partaking of 
the qualities of their source, and may be for good or evil, according to 
their source, and the channel which transmits, and those who receive 
them. 

16. The Spiritual communications of all ages emanate from this one 
source, and mustfbe alike, tried by the test of reason. 

17. Individuakzed spirit is the reality, and the highest type of crea- 
tive energy. In this sense man is divine, and endowed with infinite 
capabilities, aud united in brotherhood, having common origin, pur- 
pose and destiny. 

18. Spiritualism encourages exalted aspirations, and energizes the 
spirit by presenting the highest, purest motives, and inculcates noble 
self-reliance. It frees man from the bondage of authority of book or 
creed. Its only authority is truth; its interpreter, reason. Every indi- 
vidual must be a law unto himself, draft his own creed, and grant to all 
others equal liberty. 

19. If Spiritualists organized, it is because organization is the best 
method to reach desired results, and the means by which each shall 
receive the combined strength of all. 


Such organizations must be based on absolute personal freedom 
and unquestioned right to individual opinion and action, so far as 
the rights of others remain inviolate. 
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NOTABLE NEW ENGLAND WOMEN. 
IIl.—ANNE BRADSTREET. 


By PAMELA McARTHUR COLE. 


Awmonc the celebrated persons who came to New England in 
the Avadella, in 1630, was Madame ‘Anne Bradstreet, daughter of 
one, and wife of another, of the early governors of Massachusetts ; 
afterwards an author of note, and the first poetess in America. 
She was the second child and eldest daughter of Thomas Dudley, 
and was born in Northamptonshire, England, in 1612. This 
gentleman was for many years steward to the Earl of Lincoln, and 
by his excellent management freed from debt that nobleman’s 
large estate. He held this position at the time of leaving Eng- 
land, but had resided a few years previously in Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, where he became an intimate friend of the Rev. John Cotton, 
who was afterwards one of the earliest ministers in Massachusetts, 
and in compliment to whom, it will be remembered, our Boston 
received its name. 

In 1628, at the age of sixteen, Anne Dudley was married to 
Simon Bradstreet, the son of a non-conformist minister in Lincoln- 
shire. He had been much in the family of the Earl of Lincoln, 
and filled the place of steward during the time that Dudley was 
residing in Boston. At the time of his marriage he held the 
position of steward to the Countess of Warwick. 

Mrs. Bradstreet lived in a specially interesting period of English 
history. The reign of James the First was far more feeble as well 
as more peaceful than that of his brilliant predecessor, and many 
of his courtiers looked back with regret to the days of “ King 
Elizabeth,” —as they often called her in sneering contrast with 
“Queen James.” But 


** Peace hath her victories, no less renowned than war.” 


Some of the famous authors of Elizabeth’s time lived to shed 
their glories over the reign of James, and the pages of English 
literature of that time bore many great names of poets, historians, 
and antiquaries. Anne Dudley was four years younger than the 
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Puritan poet, Milton, and the loyalist historian, Clarendon, — both 
born in 1608. She was one year younger than that noblest 
literary monument of James’s reign, our English Bible — finished 
in 1611. She was two years old when, in 1614, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, distinguished as soldier, sailor, poet, and historian, pub- 
lished his famous History of the World, the fruit of so many weary 
years of imprisonment. She was four years old, when, in 1616, 
Shakespeare from England, and Cervantes from Spain, passed on 
to the Silent Land. 

The reign of James is also famous as a period of great excite- 
ment in religion and in politics. Many and various were the new 
phases of thought and speculation ; the many discordant elements 
which the firm hand of Elizabeth had repressed were struggling 
and gaining strength daily, and the forces were at work which 
were soon to break out into the open rebellion and civil war in the 
reign of the unfortunate Charles. 

It was early in the reign of Charles, in 1629, that the ‘ Massa- 
chusetts Company” decided to transfer their government and 
patent to America. Among those prominent in the movement 
were Thomas Dudley and his friend John Winthrop, — of whom it 
has been said that “a thorough history of the lives of these two 
men would embrace the history of Massachusetts, if not of all 
New England, down to the close of the seventeenth century.” 
Dudley was chosen one of the “ undertakers,” —those having for 
seven years the “managine of the ioynt stock; with all things 
incydent thereto.” 

In 1630 the band of colonists embarked in four small vessels, 
the Jewell, the Ambrose, the Talbot, and the Arabella, —the last 
being named in compliment to Lady Arabella Johnson, who 
became one of its passengers. It was during the voyage that 
Dudley was elected deputy-governor of the new colony. The 
first landing was at Salem, where they found the settlers much 
reduced in number by illness, and greatly in need of provisions. 
The strangers, not wishing to remain there, came to join the 
colony already commenced at Mishawam, now Charlestown. There 
a religious society was at once organized, and early on the list of 
those subscribing the covenant are the names of Thomas and 
Dorothy Dudley, Simon and Anne Bradstreet. 

The colonists soon became discontented, for there was much 
sickness, and the situation was considered unhealthy. The 
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majority of them, therefore, including Winthrop, Dudley, and 
Bradstreet, moved to Boston; but not long afterwards, fearing 
an attack from the Indians, they selected what is now Cambridge 
as a suitable place for fortifying. 

Their sufferings were great. Dudley, one of the wealthiest, 
some months after their arrival, writes of some of his discomforts 
thus: “I write rudely, having yet no table, or other room to write in 
than by the fireside upon my knee, in this sharp winter; to which 
my family must have leave to resort, though they break good 
manners, and make me many times forget what I would say, and 
say what I would not.” 

In 1635 the names of Dudley and Bradstreet are found among 
the inhabitants of Ipswich. Even here they did not remain, but, 
somewhat later, began the settlement of Andover ; the exact date 
is not known, but it was previous to 1644. There, in what is now 
North Andover, Mrs. Bradstreet continued to reside during the 
rest of her life. An old house, standing at the time of the publi- 
cation of the latest edition of her poems (1867), is supposed to 
have been built and occupied by her husband, Governor Bradstreet. 
Their first house was burnt in 1666, and if, as is supposed, this 
was built to supply its place, it may have been her home for 
several years. This, however, is merely surmise. 

The materials for Mrs. Bradstreet’s biography are not abundant. 
She wrote for the benefit of her children a short sketch of her own 
life, but it is mostly an account of her religious experiences. She 
says: “In my young years, about 6 or 7, as I take it, I began to make 
conscience of my wayes, and what I knew was sinfull as lying, 
disobedience to parents, &c., I avoided it. I also took much comfort 
in reading the Scriptures, especially those places I thought most 
concerned my Condition, and as I grew to have more understand- 
ing, so the more solace I took in them.” * * * “But as I grew up to 
bee about 14 or 15, I found my heart more carnall; and sitting 
loose from God, vanity and the follyes of youth take hold of 
me. About 16 the Lord layd his hand sore upon mee, and 
smott mee with the small pox. When I was in my affliction, I 
besought the Lord, and confessed my Pride and Vanity, and he 
was entreated of me, and again restored me. But I rendered not 
to him according to ye benefitt received. After a short tyme I 
changed my condition and was marryed, and came into this 
Country, where I found a new world, and new manners at which 
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my heart rose. But after I was convinced it was the way of God, 
I submitted to it and joined to the church at Boston.” 

She suffered during all her life from ill health, which she seems 
to have borne with great patience. She often refers to these 
sufferings as a needed discipline and a deserved chastisement of 
her many faults. In prayer she found a never-failing comfort for 
her troubles. She says, in the spirit of a true suppliant, “I have 
had great experience of God’s hearing my prayers, and returning 
comfortable Answers to me, either in granting ye Thing I prayed 
for, or else in satisfying my mind without it.” She died, after a long 
and painful illness, in September, 1672. Her place of burial is 
not known; it is supposed to have been the family tomb of her 
father, Governor Dudley, at Roxbury. 

A few of the many famous names among her descendants, are 
those of Revs. Joseph and Joseph S. Buckminster of Portsmouth, 
N.H., Mrs. Eliza (Buckminster) Lee, Richard H. Dana, Dr. Chan- 
ning, Wendell Phillips, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The melodious utterance of Cicero, in praise of literature, 
has, through the long ages, touched the heart of many a scholar. 
“Other occupations.” he says, “do not belong alike to every time, 
or age, or place; these instruct our youth, delight our age; they 
adorn prosperity, they bestow a refuge anda solace in time of adver- 
sity ; they give pleasure at home, hinder no duty abroad ; they are 
with us in the watches of the night, travel with us in foreign 
lands, accompany us to the retirement of the country.” Such 
must have been valued resources to Mrs. Bradstreet, when, at the 
age of eighteen, she came to dwell in a new country, in danger 
from famine, fire and sword, and with all the longings of an ex- 
ile’s heart. Her poems refer largely to her studies and varied read- 
ing; many record in quaint phrase her home experiences, and the 
many cares incident to her own peculiar lot, —as the wife ofa 
magistrate, in troublous times, who was frequently absent from 
home on public business of importance, —as the mother of eight 
children, to be educated amidst so many disadvantages. 

Mrs. Bradstreet’s brother-in-law, Rev. John Woodbridge pastor of 
the church in Andover, returning to England, caused her poems 
to be published there, in 1650. The title-page is as follows : — 
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THE TentH Muse LaTELy SPRUNG UP IN AMERICA, 
or 


Severall Poems, compiled with great variety of Wit and 
Learning, full of delight. Wherein especially 
is contained a compleat discourse 


and description of 


Elements, 
Constitutions, 

Ages of Man, 
Seasons of the Year. 


The Four 


Together with an Exact Epitomie of the Four 


Monarchies, viz. 


( Assyrian, 

| Persian 
bt nana 
Grecian, 


Roman. 


Also a Dialogue between O/7 England and New, con- 
cerning the late troubles, 
With divers other pleasant and serious Poems, 


By a Gentlewoman in those Parts. 


Printed at London for Stephen Bowell, at the signe of the 


Bible in Popes-Head-Alley. 1650. 


A second edition, with some additional poems, and with the au- 
thor’s corrections and revisions, was issued in 1678, a third in 1758, 
but no other until 1867, when a new edition, consisting of only 
two hundred and fifty copies, appeared. It contains the poems 
previously published, and a series of meditations in prose, left in 
manuscript at the time of the author’s death. 

Many of her papers were destroyed by the burning of her house 
in 1666. The account of the “Roman Monarchy”’ is incomplete, 
for the reason that the loss of much that had been written discour- 
aged her from continuing the task. 

Many complimentary poems were addressed to Mrs. Bradstreet 
on her writings, and in accordance with the fashion of the time, 
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several of these were prefixed to the book itself. One represents 
Apollo, the god of poetry, called to decide on the comparative 
merit of the poems of Du Bartas (Sylvester’s translation) and 
those of Mrs. Bradstreet. He found it difficult to decide, and 
said : — 

‘*T muse whither at length these Girls will go; 


It half revives my chill frost-bitten blood, 
To see a Woman once do ought that’s good.” 


Though full of praise of her who was called “ Virtue’s true and 
lively Pattern,” this appears to have been the sentiment of more 
than one of the writers of these complimentary poems. They 
would have seemed to anticipate the cynical words of Dr. Johnson, 
in the next century, when he went, induced by the persuasions of 
friends, to hear a woman-preacher, somewhat famous in her time. 
To one person who said that she “did wonderfully,” he replied, 
emphatically, “Sir, she did. It is like a dancing dog. The won- 
der is, not so much that he dances well, but that he can do it at 
all.” However, Rev. John Woodbridge, brother-in-law and friend 
of the author, having wondered, in view of books he had previously 
read, 

“Tf Women are with wit and sence inspired,” 


kindly adds : — 


“When seriously I had revolved 
What you had done, I presently resolved 
Theirs was the Persons’, not the Sexes failing.” 


The following extracts are from ‘“‘ Contemplations,” unquestion- 
ably to modern taste the most beautiful of her poems : — 


Under the cooling shadow of a stately Elm 

Close sate I by a goodly River's side, 

Where gliding streams the Rocks did overwhelm ; 

A lonely place, with pleasures dignifi’d ; 

I once ‘hat lov’d the shady woods so well, 

Now thought the rivers did the trees excel, 

And if the sun would ever shine, there would I dwell. 


While on the stealing stream I fixt mine eye, 
Which to the long’d for Ocean held its course, 
I markt. nor crooks, nor rubs that there did lye 
Could hinder ought, but still augment its force: 
O happy Flood, quoth I, that holds thy race 
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Till thou arrive at thy beloved place, 
Nor is it rocks or shoals that can obstruct thy pace. 


Nor is’t enough, that thou alone may’st slide, 

But hundred brooks in thy cleer waves do meet, 
So hand in hand along with thee they glide 

To Zhetis house, where all imbrace and greet ; 
Thou emblem true, of what I count the best, 

O could I lead my Rivolets to rest, 

So may we press to that vast mansion, ever blest. 


Ye Fish, which in this liquid Region bide, 

That for each season, have your habitation, 

Now salt, now fresh where you think best to glide 
To unknown coasts to give a visitation, 

In Lakes and ponds you leave your numerous fry, 
So nature taught, and yet you know not why, 
You watry folk, that know not your felicity. 


Look how the wantons frisk to tast the air, 

Then to the colder bottome streight they dive, 

Eftsoon to Meptun’s glassie Hall repair 

To see what trade they great ones there do drive, 

Who forrage o’re the spacious sea-creen field, 

And take the trembling prey before it yield, 

Whose armour is their scales, their spreading fins their shield. 


While musing thus with contemplation fed, 

And thousand fancies buzzing in my brain, 

The sweet-tongued Philomel percht ore my head 

And chanted forth a most melodious strain 

Which rapt me so with wonder and delight, 

I judg’d my hearing better than my sight, 

And wisht me wings with her a while to take my flight. 


Fe hn ili kT nla 


O merry Bird (said 1) that fears no snares 


q . . 
That neither toyles nor hoards up in thy barn, 
Feels no sad thoughts, nor cruciating cares 

| To gain more good, or shun what might thee harm, 


Thy cloaths ne’re wear, thy meat is every whare, 
Thy bed a bough, thy drink the water cleer, 
Reminds not what is past, nor whats to come dost fear. 


The dauning morn with songs thou dost prevent, 
Sets hundred notes unto thy feathered crew, 

So each one tunes his pretty instrument, 

And warbling out the old, begin anew, 

And thus they pass their youth in summer season 
Then follow thee into a better Region. 

Where winter's never felt by that sweet airy legion. 
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The following extract is an example of her prose : — 


‘*MEDITATIONS DIUINE AND MORALL.” 


The hireling that labors all the day, comforts himself that when night comes 
he shall both take his rest, and receive his reward; the painfull Christian that 
hath wrought hard in God’s vineyard, and hath born the heat and drought of 
the day, when he perceives his sun apace to decline, and the shadowes of his 
euening to be stretched out, lifts vp his head with joy, knowing his refreshin 
be at hand. 


g to 


Diuerse children haue their different natures; some are like flesh which noth. 
ing but salt will keep from putrefaction; some again like tender fruits that are 
best preserued with sugar; those parents are wise that can fit their nurture 
according to their Nature. 


Dimne eyes are the concomitants of old age; and short sightednes, in those 
that are eyes of a Republique, foretels a declineing State. 


A prudent mother will not cloth her little childe with a long and cumbersome 
garment; she easily foresees what euents it is like to produce, at the best but 
falls and bruises, or perhaps somewhat worse, much more will the alwise God 
proportion his dispensations according to the stature and strength of the person 
he bestows them on. Larg indowments of honour, wealth, or a helthfull body 
would quite overthrow some weak Christians, therefore God cuts their Garments 
short, to keep them in such a trim that they might run the wayes of his Com- 
mandment. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Il.—WILLIAM ANDREW HARRIS. 
By REUBEN A. GUILD. 


WILLIAM ANDREW Harris, the builder of the “ Harris-Corliss 
Steam Engine,’ was born in Woodstock, Conn, on the 20th of March 
1835, being one of a family of three sons. His great ancestor, 
William Harris, came over from Bristol, England, in the ship 
“Lyon,” in company with his brother Thomas, and the world- 
renowned Roger Williams. He was one of the little company who 
settled in Providence in 1636, one of the twelve to whom Williams 
deeded land in 1638, and one of the twelve original members of 
the First Baptist Church. He afterwards had a controversy with 
the founder of the State which lasted many years, and was the 
cause of bitterness of feeling and speech on both sides. 

While he was a child, the parents of Mr. Harris came to Provi- 
dence, where they remained until 1850, when they removed to 
North Adams, Massachusetts. In October, 1846 young Harris, 
then a lad of eleven, returned to Providence where he has since 
resided. He attended the Fountain Street Grammar School, under 
the principalship of Albert A. Gamwell, a famous teacher in his 
day; and in 1849 heentered the High School. 

Inthe spring of 1851 he left the High School to attend a board- 
ing school at South Williamstown, Mass., under the charge of B. 
F. and J. A. Mills. During the following winter he remained at 
home practicing drawing. In March 1852, he entered the Union 
Bank of Providence as clerk, where he remained three years, until 
1855, when he entered as draughtsman the employ of the Provi- 
dence Forge and Nut Company now know as the Providence Tool 
Company. The following year he entered the employ of the Cor 
liss Steam Engine Company as draughtsman, remaining eight 
years. Onthe Ist of August, 1864, he commenced building on 
his own account the Corliss Engine, paying the inventor, Mr. 
George H. Corliss, a stipulated royalty. At first he occupied 
the old building’on Eddy street, used in Dorr times as head- 
quatters by the Dorr party. Here he remained four years. In 
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1869 he exhibited one of his “Corliss Engines,” at the American 
Institute in New York.’ The New York Tribune in describing it 
gave it the name of “ Harris-Corliss Engine.” The patent for 
the Corliss Engine expired in 1870; since which time Mr. Harris 
has manufactured it, with his own patent improvement, under the 
name originally given it by the Tribune. 

On the 17th of November, 1868, Mr. Harris started his present 
works on the corner of Park and Promenade streets. The premises 
cover 148,120 square feet of land. The group of buildings — con- 
structed expressly for the business — consists of a machine shop, 
pattern shop, blacksmith shop, iron foundry, brass foundry, pat- 
tern storehouse and other structures. A large force of well 
skilled workmen is employed in the establishment, varying with 
the fluctuations of trade, from two hundred to four hundred. A 
good part of the machinery and tools were invented and made 
especially for these works, the product of which consists of station- 
ary engines, varying from ten to two thousand horse-power. 
When run to their full extent the works will produce half a million 
dollars worth of merchandise annually. This is shipped to all 
parts of the United States, to Cuba, Mexico and Spain. 

A prominent feature of Mr. Harris’ business is the apprentice 
system, devised by him, and improved and perfected by the ex- 
perience of years. This was a feature of arts and trades through- 
out New England fifty years ago, but which now unfortunately 
has almost ceased to exist. Briefly stated, the system devised by 
Mr. Harris makes his engine works a manual or industrial training 
school of the best and most practical kind, covering a period of 
three years. During this time the learner is thoroughly taught to 
execute every part of the complex work in the best manner, so that 
at the end of his apprenticeship he is the master of a good trade, 
and can find employment where he learned the business, or else- 
where. <A large proportion of the workmen employed by Mr. 
Harris have thus been taught under the direct supervision of his 
superintendent and foremen. There is thus freedom from the 
friction that too frequently exists between employer and employed ; 
each mechanic in this establishment thoroughly understanding 
what is expected of him, and both meriting and receiving the con- 
fidence of the proprietor. 

During the late war, Mr. Harris entered the service of the 
United States in Company D., Tenth Rhode Island Volunteers, 
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serving three months, when he was honorably discharged. He 
was a member of the Common Council from the Ist ward, and 
for four successive years (1882-6) he was elected a Republican 
member of the lower house of the General Assembly. 

On the 8th of September, 1859, Mr. Harris married Miss 
Eleanor F. Morrill of New Hampshire. Two sons have blessed 
this union, one of whom has nearly completed a four years course 
of study in Brown University. In 1883, Mr. Harris travelled 
through England and France in company with his brother-in-law, 
ex-Governor Brown of Bristol. 

In his religious belief Mr. Harris is a Unitarian, having been for 
many years a constant worshipper with the First Congregational 
Church. He is now in his prime, with reasonable prospect of 
an enlarged business, and of increased prosperity and usefulness. 


HOW THE CARES WENT. 
From the German of Gustave Parrins. 
By LAURA GARLAND CARR. 


A-weary, once, I sought the green-wood shade; 
My cares came trooping after. 

Vainly I ordered back the grim brigade , — 
They came — with mocking laughter. 


But when we reached the place, from all about 
Rose whisperings and chiding; 

The little birds sang, ‘‘ Quick! You cares! Out, out! 
Here is no place for hiding! ” 


The grasses, straightening up, gave them a throw; 
A wind-puff blew them higher ; 

Tree branches sent them tossing to and fro; 
Brooks dashed some in the mire. 


They found no peace. Some, running, broke their heads 
’Gainst giant boulders pelting; 

Some smothered were in wild flowers, dewy beds, — 
In flight from sun beams, melting. 


‘* There now,” I cried, when of this worrying crew 
No vestige could I find; 

** See what the wild-wood has in stove for you! 
The next time stay behind!” 
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ENSLAVED AND A FUGITIVE. 
A QUADROON’S EXPERIENCE IN ANTE-BELLUM DAYS. 


By J. F. SHEFFIELD. 


For years it has been in my mind to furnish the following facts 
for publication. The scenes connected with these events came 
under my personal observation; or were related to me by the prin- 
cipal actor, whose christian name, we will now mention, was Mary. 

She still lives, unless very recently deceased—a woman of 
nearly four-score years. Her complexion indicates that away back 
in history her ancestors were dwellers in the “dark continent,” 
but bleached out by the marriage of her immediate ancestry into 
families of lighter complexion, she looks no more like “the image 
of God set in ebony” than do hundreds of other persons who have 
not a drop of African blood in their veins. She is intelligent, ami- 
able, and still shows traces of the comeliness she possessed, 
when she went —a sprightly and trustful young girl — to do ser- 
vice in a hotel at the county seat of her native region. 

It wasa rather aristocratic place, and people of wealthy southern 
families were frequent visitors there. Those who are informed in 
reference to the slavery of two generations past in the South, know 
full well that these characteristics were dangerous to her—in the 
vicinity of slave-holding customs. One of the high-toned families 
of the southern gentility, who usually spent a part of the summer 
North, almost infatuated the young creature by telling her of the 
good times she might enjoy by leaving the hard employment in 
which she was engaged, and, as nurse for their children, accompany 
them to the goodly city of Boston. The desire to see a little of 
the world, especially the great city of New England, and the pros- 
pect of better pay, led Mary to accept their proposition ; but she 
did not do this until assured that they would return with her to 
the place in which she was then residing. In the new scenes of 
the great city, the time of their stay seemed very brief. When they 
departed, there seemed nothing strange in their embarking in a 
vessel bound southward, for they had also come ina vessel from 
the place which she now expected soon to see again. But oh! 
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the sadness of heart when she learned, after they were well out to 
sea, that they were bound for the far-off sunny South; and, unless 
she could fly, or walk the trackless ocean, there was no alternative 
but to submit. Attached to the children of her charge, and well 
cared for, as the world would say, by those who had so grievously 
deceived her, she staid a long time in the service of the family; for 
she knew not how to do otherwise. For this service she received 
reasonable compensation. 

But at length a change came, brought about by the serious 
financial embarrassment of the family estate. There was a neces-: 
sity that a certain large amount of money should be provided 
within a specified time. Whether this was occasioned by the death 
of the man who had been guilty of so great a wrong to this poor 
girl, or otherwise, it matters not now. To the credit of humanity, 
let it be said that it probably did not enter into the thoughts of 
that master that Mary’s enslavement was of a probable or even a 
possible result of his action. But, alas! the law of his state 
presumed that persons of color connected with the family of 
Southern gentlemen were either slaves by birth, or by purchase, 
unless proof to the contrary was presented. Hence Mary was re- 
garded as a part of the assets of the impaired estate. 

How those who knew the facts were prevented from establishing 
her right to freedom cannot be stated, but cupidity prevailed ; and 
Mary was sold. She brought a good price, and was hastened away 
to other and more dreadful scenes. Sometimes she was set to 
do plantation work, and sometimes she was made to serve immoral 
appetites. Days, months and years rolled slowly away, and almost 
buried hope forever. But the love and ardent longing for the 
freedom once possesssed, — and never forfeited — could not be en- 
tirely eradicated by the crack of the driver's whip, nor by the 
pleasures of a sensuous nature which must environ the path of a 
comely female slave. By day and by night plans of escape flitted 
through her mind, until after a long time a feasible one was hit 
upon. This was in due time carried into execution. 





The oft repeated scenes of slave history, of night running, and 
day hiding, were re-enacted until she was far away, and safe beyond 
the land of a color freedom, within the limits ofa monarchial 
goverment, from which no innocent person of any complexion or 
nationality could be remanded back to a slavery, which in many 


instances, would be worse than death itself. 
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The intelligent reader will not wonder that years spent in com- 
munities where the standard of morals was not the highest, had 
made such impressions upon her, that she felt it was no sin to help 
over the line into Canada some of the slaves of her acquaintance. 

She remained in the land of her adoption for years ; for she had 
not the means to get back to her New England home. After a 
time she was married, and had a home of her own. That house 
was gladdened by the birth of children, but the death-angel came, 
and husband and children were removed. Again she took up her 
burden, lonely and sad. 

Her home in the land of strangers had not been far distant from 
the line between one of the glorious states of our glorious Union 
and Canada. Mary had acquaintances across the line upon whom 
she was wont to call. It seem strange to us now that any person 
should be kidnapped for enslavement within the bounds of our 
own fair country ; but there was such a purpose, it appears even 
toward this much enduring woman from the South ; persons who 
had known her as a slave were in the place, and recognized her. 
Information of her presence was given to the parties who claimed 
her, and, under the provisions of the Fugitive Slave Law, she was 
taken back to slavery. She had no means for defence, no friend 
with power to aid her; and there was noredress. It could be 
proved she had been in servitude and had been sold, and this 
was enough. 

Although taken back to slavery, the fires of liberty burned 
within her as never before. Her spirit could ill endure the mean 
injustice and cruelty to which she was subject. And it is not to 
be supposed that those to whom she was committed by her owner 
would treat with especially mildness one who had presumed to 
“run away from a good master, and a good home, where she was 
cared for better than she could care for herself, if free.” 

With others she was put to plantation work. The crop of 
tobacco needs great care in order to secure the largest profit from 
its culture. Especially is it essential to destroy that horrid pest, 
the tobacco worm. As the most expeditious method of destroy- 
ing these worms, the slaves in her gang were required to bite off 
their heads. Perhaps the filthy worm was more repulsive to the 
slaves than the tobacco is to those of cleanly habits. The thing 
was so revolting to this women of New England birth and habits 
that she found it impossible to bring herself to its practice, and she 
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finally decided that she would not do it, let the consequences of 
her refusal be what they might. The indignation of the overseer 
was without limit. She was whipped and beaten and kicked with 
terrible brutality, coming out of the fearful ordeal with mutilated 
face, a broken arm and a broken hip. The care usually given a 
slave under such circumstances was hardly allowed. The arm, for 
lack of attention or because she was required to use it too soon, did 
not do well; and, as mortification set in, amputation became neces- 
sary. Further care was bestowed upon her, not because her life 
was of much account, but it was thought she might be useful as an 
example to others. The right arm was taken off, leaving a stump 
not more than four inches in length below the shoulder joint. The 
hip bone was so badly shattered and so poorly managed that she 
was left a cripple ever after to go through life limping. 

By some remarkable circumstance, snatches of the history of 
this greatly wronged and suffering woman were made known toa 
few people in the North. One noble man (and by no possible 
method could we induce her to reveal his name) began the search, 
and finally traced out the place of her abode. From her own lips 
he learned her story. Of course, his work was attended with 
great peril; but those were the days of martyrs, and he re- 
solved on her rescue. He gave her full directions, and ample 
means to pay her fare and the fare of some others whom she 
wished to accompany her, —if they should reach the station where 
he had thought it might possibly be safe to take a train to a cer- 
tain city in a free state. 

Of course their progress was slow because of her lameness; 
but though foot-sore, weary and sad, they succeeded in reaching 
the place. Probably by the careful planning of that agent of the 
“underground railroad,” they arrived just before the starting of 
the train for the city of their destination. Bills had been posted 
in the town advertising the fugitives. Mary was easily identified 
by her peculiarly crippled appearance, and the eyes of all were upon 
her while on her way to the train. In answer to her inquiries, she 
was informed what train she should take; but the impression came 
upon her that her informant had misdirected her that he might get 
her back into bondage. On seeing a colored man she ventured to 
ask him about the trains, and learned that her impressions were 
correct, and that, the train which had been pointed out would take 
her southward again and that the only possible hope was to get on 
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board a train just starting. One of her company believed the false 
instruction, took the fatal train and was no more seen by her com- 
panions, — probably going back to a life-long bondage. But, thank 
God, our friend Mary and the rest of her party escaped. Quite 
likely they were not molested because it was thought they would 
believe they had the right information given them, and would take 
the wrong train. In a few hours they were ina free state, and in 
a state from which it would have been a difficult task to remand 
a slave back to bondage. 

After a time our heroine found her way back to her native 
county, and for a while was cared for in the family of one of 
the relatives of the writer. She then went to reside with a family 
at a convenient distance from the residence of a Methodist 
preacher of pronounced anti-slavery opinions. It was a time of 
considerable discussion upon the subject of slavery ; and espe- 
cially that part of the question involved in the enforcement of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. On one memorable morning the fires of 
freedom were kindled beyond their usual glow in the soul of 
that minister, who had declared he would violate the provisions 
of that monstrous law if ever the opportunity presented itself. 
It came before long. In a letter called forth by the occasion 
he expressed himself in something near the following language : — 


DEAR NEPHEW,— We desire vou to secure a hiding place for Mary,— 
and protection from her pursuers. They are stopping at the City Hotel, 
and are earnestly inquiring for her. Keep her until you hear again. 

Yours truly, 


The business required both care and haste. Through per- 
sons in whom the utmost confidence could be placed— one a 
Quaker and another then a class-leader, but now a minister — 
she was conveyed to a place of safety, where she was kept 
until the slave-hunters, weary of their fruitless endeavors, with 
evident chagrin, gave up the search and left the place. 

But, oh, the visits to that hiding-place of the poor hunted 
woman! Who can describe them? And the words that fell 
from the lips of that fugitive freewoman, who was then within 
five miles of her native town—and my own native town — who 
that heard them can recall them without distress? At times it 
really seemed that she would die from fright. Again she ap- 
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peared like one going desperately mad. She hardly dared trust 
the ultra abolitionist who was her protector. She had been be- 
trayed before. She dreaded the fate that would follow her re- 
turn South, declaring she would never go back alive. She was 
a Christian and had conscientious scruples about suicide, but 
asked again and again, “Would it be wicked for me to kill 
myself?” 

My dear reader, do you wonder that the minister acting such 
a part, in such scenes — who had members in his church who 
have since died in utter ignorance of what he did, but who 
would have ceased to hear him preach if they had known what 
part he took in the transaction—do you wonder that he 
thought about resistance to law, and a mob if necessary, for the 
defence of his townswoman? It was well that the pursuers 
failed. Probably the quiet village wouid have been excited to 
use violence, and more than one funeral have resulted from an 
attempt at her seizure. 

In old age and feebleness, after doing what she could to avoid 
such a fate, Mary became dependent upon our native town for 
such support as is given to ordinary paupers, — herself a pauper 
of no ordinary description. At last accounts she was still 
living. 

How glad would be the author of this narrative, and many 
another townsman alike unendowed with any surplus stock of 
this world’s goods, if some with noble hearts and ample means 
found themselves moved to provide for her comfort in the last 
days of her earthly pilgrimage ! 
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Tuis is June. Everybody who truly feels its coming and is thrilled with 
the joy of its presence, opens wide the doors of his heart to give it the 
most hospitable welcome. Now the blossoming time is over, the springing 
grass waves for the mower and the scythe, strawberries and cherries redden 
their deepest in the gardens, and the flowers in all the beds are in an 
ecstacy of display. The birds are getting their callow younglings out of the 
nests and off of their hands. The orchards are masses of verdure, with the 
fruits of autumn hidden among the leaves. The woods hard by and the 
forests that clothe the hills are an unexplored maze of light and darkness, 
whose various populations come forth by day and by night to enjoy the new 
life and liberty which the opening summer brings to them. June is amonth 
of beauty in town and country alike. It is a splendid strip of outdoor ex- 
perience lying between the fickle temper of May and the blazing and 
scalding heats of July and August. It is the eastern gate of the year’s 
royalty, by which it enters, ——as October is the western one, by which it 
departs. 

New England is a paradise of delights in June, if it ever is. The earth 
is now one harmonious scene of promise and potency. ‘The sun rises 
earlier and sets jater almost to its close. It is worth the sitting up through 
the night to hear the chorals of the birds in the morning. One ought to be 
in love with life at this time for its own sake. To be sick now is to be sick 
indeed, with all these indescribable glories of sense and sensibility shut out. 
It fills the being full with happiness merely to look around upon the life 
that is developing everywhere,—the perfection of the divine miracle 
which is wrought in the vast realm of vegetation every successive year. Out 
of doors is the place now for all who can get there. Indwelling life is 
impatient for the ozone of the atmosphere, the scent of shrubs and waters 
and woods, the refreshing coolness of the grassy earth under the feet, and 
the arching blue sky that forms the canopy of the visible world. 


* * 
* 


THE proposition to tunnel Boston Common for street railway purposes 
has justly aroused popular sentiment in opposition to it to a degree that has 
finally thrust this masked plan of invading sacred territory outside the limit 
of present, if not future, possibility. It was openly held, and with every 
appearance of sincerity and good faith, that there was no more effectual 
mode of preserving the Common intact than by tunnelling, as if all fears 
of its surface appropriation could thereafter be dismissed. But in the West 
End Railway Bill, not yet decidedly acted on by the Legislature at this 
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time of writing, there is a section which explicitly forbids the granting of 
any location for a railway upon the Common, and the construction of any 
tunnel under it. Tunnels may be constructed anywhere else in Boston, un- 
der certain conditions, but under the Common no tunnelcan go. Now, 
since no railway tracks can be laid there, either it would seem that this 
dedicated piece of ground, comprising a trifle less than fifty acres, is to re- 
main inviolate, In New York and in Chicago the public parks are being 
invaded by the boldness or persisteney of corporate enterprise, but in 


Boston the tide of desecration has been stayed. 


* * 
* 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK is not what it once was, but it is very far from having 
become a ghost of its former living, sturdy self. The multitude of devout 
delegates is not, it is true, to be seen coming up in its wonted strength to 
take possession of Boston as a centre of hospitality and discussion together ; 
but the travel by rail is visibly swollen as the famous week opens, and many 
an apartment in private homes is opened to welcome guests after the prac- 
tical disuse of the lingering winter. There is no telling what matters were 
discussed and disposed of by the long list of associations that occupied the 
field for the annual occasion. There were very few interests that pertain to 
the public’s religious and moral welfare which were left untreated. The 
large garden of human thought and sentiment was industriously digged all 
over again, and the usual variety of fertilizers were applied according to the 
supply at hand. The prevailing spirit throughout was one of harmony, and 
the atmosphere breathed by all was one that imparted fresh life to lungs 
that have impatiently panted for its deep and full inhalation. 

— 

TueE death of Lysander Spooner is the removal from the community of 
an original mind, a sincere and logical reformer, a large-hearted lover and 
helper of his kind, and a citizen who had only the permanent welfare of all 
other citizens at heart. The treatises he wrote on public issues from his 
opening manhood to the close of his honored life at four-score, were all 
deliberately studied on the basis of the propositions laid down by him, and 
clearly and conclusively reasoned to a demonstration. It was a remarkable 
diversity of themes to which he gave his continuous thought, — law, consti- 
tutions, jurisprudence, political issues, the rights of man amid every variety 
of experience, finance and social reform ; but in all his discussions and de- 
monstrations his steadfast aim was to lay broad and deep the foundations 
of natural justice and absolute truth, that he might convince his fellow- 
citizens of the superiority of truth over mere policy, and of the falsity of all 
prosperity that did not rest fixedly on the basis of immovable right and un- 
alterable justice. His work was self-chosen, and performed with a single- 
ness of devotion that should be a standing lesson to those to whom he has 
now become invisible. 
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THERE has been all the excitement that attends a sensation in and around 
the State House on Beacon Hill during the last few weeks of the Legislative 
session, over the investigation by special committees of the two branches of 
that body into the alleged methods of influencing the bill to incorporate 
Beverly Farms as a township. The measure was passed by both houses, 
but vetoed by the Governor ; and it is the open attack of the veto on these 
methods that has attracted special attention to the veto. Citing freely from 
the adverse and condemnatory reports of the committees, the Governor 
proceeds mildly to visit the “lobby” with the executive anathema, and to 
appeal to the Legislature to sustain its established reputation for cleanliness 
and incorruptibility by suspending the bill for the present, and trusting the 
future to pass it under circurnstances that shall be above all suspicion of 
improper influences. He purposely refrained from discussing the merits 
of the bill, and contented himself with dealing with the lobby alone. Be- 
cause of the manner of working it through the Legislature he opposed final 
enactment, choosing to rebuke the lobby by thus disappointing it of its 
hopes, and leaving the measure to be dealt with in an above board and 
legitimate way. 

ale 

THE Pope has sent the apostolic benediction to Archbishop Corrigan, of 
New York, and his apostolic anathema to Dr. McGlynn for his obduracy 
and contumacious conduct. The latter has been summoned to appear at 
Rome within forty days from the date of receiving the order, and the case 
is made no better, if,sas is reported, he refuses either to obey or to take any 
notice of the Papal epistle. Ecclesiastical discipline is one thing, with 
which we have no inclination to meddle ; but ecclesiastical interference with 
questions of politics in a free country like the United States, is an entirely 
different matter. It is of no special importance to know through what 
channels the Henry George doctrines relating to property and taxation 
came to conflict with the views of the Roman Church in this country ; it is 
enough to be satisfied that as issues they are wholly outside the pale of 
church authority and influence, and there should ever remain. The Ameti- 
can people at present, certainly, are in no temper to tolerate anything that 
looks like an invasion of the realm of free thought on civil and purely secu- 
lar matters at least, and such as concern wholly the problem of self- 
government. 


* * 
* 


THE contemptuously nonchalant remarks of Lord Lansdowne, Governor- 
General of the Canadian Dominion, in the city in which William O’Brien 
was mobbed with paving stones and epithets by his lordship’s supporters, for 
daring to come there and ventilate to the people the Lansdowne style of 
evicting tenants from his Irish estates, has been compared to the utterances 
of Mark Tapley, hostler at the Blue Dragon Inn, who said, “there never was 
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a man as could come out so strong under circumstances that would make 
other men miserable” as himself. In the face of the stoning of O’Brien, the 
firing upon his party, and the wanton assaults upon him by the Lansdowne 
mobs and murderers in Toronto, Kingston, and Hamilton, his lordship was 
pleased to say to his hearers, including of course his mob supporters, that 
“as faras 1am concerned, owing to your kindness,” these attacks on O’Brien 
“have not for an instant interfered with my happiness or convenience.” 
This must be called the very refinement of brutality. It compares well with 
the almost incredible acts of barbarism perpetrated with his knowledge and 
by his orders upon a helpless and hopeless tenantry, to whom he denied the 
last appeals in the power of humanity to make. If the day of reckoning 
does not come for him speedily, it will be because the people of Canada 
have grown too timid to call for relief from their disgrace. 


* 
* 


GENERAL BOULANGER appears at present to supply the personal pivot on 
which the future government of France is to turn. The thing is, how to form 
anew ministry without leaving him out. He has already expressed his readi- 
ness to take himself out of the way, but when he goes he will return to his 
‘place in the army, and he is likely to be as mucha power there as he is now 
in the government as minister of war. He is practically to-day a more im- 
portant personage in French affairs than President Grevy himself. It is he 
alone who obstructs the formation of a ministry, since it is inferred by the 
other powers, especially Russia and Germany, that upon his retention in the 
government depends the part which France is likely to play in the affairs of 
Europe. Boulanger says that he awakened France from a fifteen years’ 
sleep to a sense of dignity, the effect of which is seen in the revival of mili- 
tary ardor in provinces far distant from the frontier. President Grevy would 
prefer to appoint him to a high military post outside the cabinet, but the 
ex-minister of war will not hear to it. With the other states of the conti- 
nent armed to the teeth for any possible contingency, France is little likely 
now to sit down contented with a purely civil existence, and Germany offer- 
ing her old and new taunts continually. 

rae 

THE report comes by way of Vienna that negotiations are going on to 
make permanent peace between the Italian Government and the Papacy. 
The former has managed to exist for more than a quarter of a century without 
Papal recognition or friendship, yet the Pope now proposes to the King of 
Italy that he shall accept from him investiture as the ruler of Tuscany, 
Naples, Parma, and the superseded Bourbon and Austrian principalities, 
which would be tantamount to an admission on the part of the Italian people 
that their existing title to possession is no better than usurpation ; that the 
King should grant that the Pope possesses temporal equally with spiritual 
power ; and that he should further grant the Pope exclusive jurisdiction in 
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the Holy City. On these terms the Pope, it is said, is willing to forgive the 
King everything. On the other hand, His Holiness will graciously consent 
to accept the annual revenue of $645,000 which the. Italian Parliament has 
voted him since 1871, now aggregating the sum of $10,000,000, which both 
Pope Pius and Pope Leo have steadily refused to receive, for fear of compro- 
mising the temporal claims of the Papacy by so doing. There may and there 
may not be solid foundation for a report of this character, yet the Italian 


government may be in a mood to think it will get off cheaply so. 


* * 
* 


THIs question of retiring from business and all active occupation, keeps 
coming up in sermons and essays, yet without any appreciable effect upon 
those for whom its discussion is particularly intended. There are plenty of 
men in Boston and other cities who might just as well break off the habit of 
money-making: to-day as to wait until death steps in and breaks it off for 
them ; but the main trouble in their case is that they have never formed 
any supplementary habit for just this period of their career, and so do not 
know what to do with themselves when once disengaged from their old 
practices. ‘Thus do they confess themselves to be but a part of the machine 
that is all the time grinding up human lives, with all their untried possibili- 
ties. They never get to be its directing power. Why do men want to 
grow richer, when they are rich enough already? It is the maggot in the 
brain that they obey, while they are so free with their characterizations of 
those who conduct their lives from very different motives which they fail 
entirely to comprehend. ‘The standing satire which mockingly accompa- 
nies makers of all merely earthly fortunes is that they are made only to be 
so soon abandoned. 

** 

At the Mental Healing Convention, during anniversary week in Boston, 
the attendance was markedly numerous and in earnest. All who came were 
clearly there with a controlling thought in thew minds. ‘The venerable Dr. 
Bartol gave expression to the feelings of his heart, speaking, as his wont is, 
in racy phrase and with felicitous illustrations. Among other things uttered 
by him, he said that “if you have an object in living you will live until that 
object is accomplished.” He observed that the natural process of develop- 
ment is from coarser to finer. Mrs. Diaz distinctly enunciated the vital 
truth that all disease comes trom sin, from which the truth will free us. We 
are too conceited ; we need to become as little children. It is a damaging 
phrase, she said, “To sin is human.’”’ We should remember that we are 
the expressions of Divine power. “ If we take the person out of the body 
and lay the body on the ground, we cannot get an ache in any of those 
bones. So, if we withdraw the mind from the body, we cannot get up a 
fever, catch a cold in a draught, or suffer any pains.” But when she asserts 
that all is one life ; that God is zw” us or that man is a part of God, we take 
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positive issue with her. If that were true, there was never any creation. It 
is useless to assume that man is eternal, unchangeable perfection. God 
alone is that. Man is spiritual, but not spirit. He can do wrong, God can- 


not. It was the first anniversary for this new class of thinkers. 


* * 
* 


CO-OPERATION of the right sort is an important step in the right direction. 
The Rumford Chemical Works at Providence, R. I., of which Professor 
Horsford, of Cambridge, has from the first been at the head, gave formal 
notice to their large force of employees on the first of December last of 
their intention to introduce the system of profit-sharing into the industry in 
which all were engaged together. ‘This beneficent system has for many 
years been in operation in France, and particularly in Paris, and has 
achieved more or less practical success in England. In our own country it 
is just beginning to make its way.’ The proprietors of the Boston Herald 
within a few months announccd it as the new one in their extensive estab- 
lishment. In France, the system of profit-sharing is made to serve the ends 
of industrial education in addition to those of provident saving and pensioned 
retreat, and is found to work wonders not only in the economy of produc- 
tion at all points, but in elevating the character of all classes of workmen 
employed under it. The Rumford plan contemplates the annual distribu- 
tion of gifts to each employe of ten years’ standing, encouraging its expen- 
diture in the purchase of homes in the immediate vicinity. 

** 

A WEED is ordinarily only a thing to be pulled up and flung awav. Yet of 
the list of weeds that are familiar by their names to the ear, what one is 
there that, on being mentioned, cannot start some of the happiest of human 
thoughts and remembrances? Weeds are so homely and unassuming that 
they root themselves in the heart, as they do by the roadside and in the 
garden. ‘They bear the most endeared of familiar names, too. They are 
indigenous ; savoring of soil and locality together ; suggestive of domestic 
and individual experience ; and in close and visible sympathy with the 
common life of man. It is this that keeps them so fast in the affections, 
even when confessedly obstructive and worthless. A catalogue that should 
give the names of all the weeds personally known to us from our childhood, 
would kindle far more pleasure in the thought than a companion schedule 
of exotics with invertebrate botanical names, slow to be spoken and quick 
forgotten. 

or 

Ir was a happy thought, which has been happily executed, to institute the 
forestry division of the Department of Agriculture, and nothing is needed 
to make it a thoroughly effective department but for Congress to take 
proper and immediate measures for the protection of existing forests and 
the creation of new ones. The forestry division of the department has 
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issued a circular requesting some one person in every town in the country 
to transmit a report of the manner in which Arbor Day was spent this year 
in his locality, the number and kinds of trees planted on that day, and all 
other related facts ot interest. The Commissioner of Agriculture has like- 
wise issued a circular to educational men, suggesting that some practical 
lessons be introduced into schools of every grade in regard to the objects 
and use of forests, the nature and growth of trees, and the significance of 
their existence or absence. It is the right way, and the only enduring one, 
to instil into the opening minds of the youth of both sexes object lessons 
that shall inculcate the first principles of forestry. In no other way, either, 
will the supreme necessity of forest cultivation take firm hold on the popu- 
lar mind. 


Tue venerable Dr. Holmes may with equal truth be called perennial. 
Very recently he has declaimed, rather than read, as none but himself is 
capable of declaiming, a selection of his more famous verses to the five or 
six hundred girls of the Boston Conservatory of Music, whose raptures over 
so remarkable and so rare a performance were still a second rapture to 
witness. Being presented with a generous boquet by one of the multitude 
of fair ones, the doctor’s reply came falteringly : “ If the words I could say 
were half as sweet as these flowers, I should not want for applause.” He 
proceeded to recite “The Last Leaf,” ‘“The Broken Lyre,” “Grandmother’s 
Story of the Battle of Bunker Hill,” “ Voiceless,” “Dorothy Q,” “The 
Farewell to Agassiz,” and ‘The Chambered Nautilus.” The young girls 
from all parts of the country,who were so highly privileged,will carry with them 
through their lives the delightful memory of this truly memorable occasion. 
They have seen for themselves a world-famous poet verging upon four score, 
reciting his own verses with a vigor and dramatic expression such as they could 
have expected only in one forty years younger. The doctor is one, too, 
who never fails to leave an impression as lasting as his poetry—and himself. 


HISTORICAL RECORD. 


Tue Washington Monument Commission has had under discussion the 
advisability of closing the monument to the public after the first 
of June, in consequence of the continued acts of vandalism which are per- 
petrated by visitors. In many places the marble is chipped away, while 
the bronze letters on the Swiss tablet have many of them been forced off and 
carried away as mementos. ‘The silver ornaments of the stone contributed 
by Nevada have likewise been mutilated. 
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Tuis has been called the age of excavation. Archzologists never were 
busier than they now are, and never have turned up more interesting or 
valuable discoveries than within the last decade. Egypt, Palestine and Cy- 
prus have yielded up precious and long kept secrets to them, and now 
Susa, the ancient city of Persia, and twenty-five centuries ago the capizal of 
Asia, is adding its concealed treasures of history. Darius, the son of 
Hytaspes, once resided there. At one time its extent and magnificence 
exceeded that of Babylon. It has been a heap of ruins for over eleven hun- 
dred years, sinking deeper under its covering of soil and rubbish with each 
successive century. The recent excavations at this locality have brought to 
light some wonderful things. 

is 

THE resolve passed by the Massachusetts Legislature and signed by the 
Governor in reference to Crispus Attucks, the negro victim of the Boston 
Massacre on the 5th of March, 1770, authorizes the Governor and Council 
to expend ten thousand dollars for a monument to Attucks and his associ- 
ates who fell before the fatal volley of the British soldiery, to be erected at 
some convenient spot, and to mark by a headstone the place of their sepul- 
ture in the Granary burying ground. 

‘a 

Mr. GLapsToNE evidently means to force Lord Salisbury to show his hand 
at once on the coercion question before Parliament. It is reported that he 
has intimated to others his intention to take a final stand, and propose the 
rejection of the remaining clauses of the bill at one sitting, invoking the 
closure against the government. In case of failure, the House forms will 
be used unreservedly to drive the government to appeal to the country. 
Mr. Gladstone openly vents his personal indignation upon those Liberal 
members who are supporting coercion, after being returned to Parliament 
on a pledge to oppose it; and he intimates that obstructive tactics may 
have to be resorted to in order to meet a state of things without a parallel 
in the history of Parliament. 


NECROLOGY. 


Mr. Tuomas R. TRowsRIDGE died at New Haven, Conn., May 26th, at 
the age of 77. At the time of his death he was senior member of the old 
house of H. Trowbridge and Sons, West India merchants, with which he had 
been connected over fifty years. 

* * 
. * 
Hon. ALBERT PALMER, ex-mayor of Boston, died at his home in Roxbury, 


Mass., on the 21st of May, aged 57 years. He wasa native of New Hamp- 
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shire, and first became known as a successful instructor in the Boston Latin 
School. He afterwards became identified with the Jamaica Pond Ice Com- 
pany, with which he was connected until the time of his death. He had 
been chosen to both branches of the Massachusetts Legislature, where he 
showed himself a proficient and eloquent debater as well as a sagacious leg- 
islator. Wendell Phillips compared him as an orator to Edward Everett. 
He was elected Mayor of Boston in 1883, holding the office for one year- 
Mr. Palmer was an accomplished classical scholar, and an eloquent orator. 
As a man his conduct was governed by the rule of integrity, and he never 
failed to possess the courage of his convictions. 


+ * 
* 


R. H. Eppy, the first man to engage in the practice of a professional so- 
licitor of patents in this country, died in Boston in May, at the age of 75 
years. He was born in Boston, and began life as a civil engineer, one of 
his earliest labors as such being the laying out of East Boston. He found 
it necessary to invent certain instruments to further his work, and thus be- 
came himself a patentee, which led finally to his taking up the business of 
soliciting patents from others for registry at Washington. 

e —_ 

Rev. J. B. McFERRIN, of the Southern Methodist Church, died last month 
at Nashville, Tenn. He had been a preacher since 1825. He had beena 
missionary to the Cherokee Indians, for a considerable period had presided 
over the publishing house of the church to which he belonged, which is the 
largest publishing concern in the South, and for eighteen years was the 
editor of the Nashville Christian Advocate, the church paper of his section. 

fag 

Dr. GEorGE W. Frost died in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 16, aged 81 years. 
Twenty years ago he was the physician in charge of the Sailors’ Retreat on 
Staten Island, N. Y. He lived the life of a hermit in a hotel, where he was 
never seen except at the table in the dining room alone. He would allow 
nobody to speak to him in public, and in his habits observed a mechanical 
regularity. He left a fortune of $300,000, which will be chiefly distributed 
among charitable institutions. 

‘se 

Hon. Joun K. Tarsox died in Boston on the 28th of May, at the age of 
49 years. He was born in Methuen, Mass., now a part of Lawrence, and 
was left an orphan at an early age. He acquired his education in Lawrence 
and North Andover, and engaged in the pharmacy business until he was 19 
years old, when he began the study of the law and was admitted to the bar 
in 1860, afterward forming a partnership with the present Attorney General 
Sherman. He took part in the war for the Union, and after his return home 
rose rapidly in public esteem, being successively elected to both branches 
of the Legislature and as Mayorof Lawrence. He was subsequently elected to 
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Congress, and was conspicuously active in politics. Governor Butler appointed 
him Commissioner of Insurance for Massachusetts, and he crowned the work 
of his office with the codification of the insurance laws. He leaves behind 
him the reputation of a man of perfect integrity, exceptional ability, and 
high intellectual achievements. 

ll 

Maj. BEN: PERLEY PoorRE, a widely known Washington correspondent, 
and the oldest representative of the press at the national capital, died in 
that city on the 29th of May, in his 67th year. He was descended from an 
ancestry that is well remembered in New England history. Major Poore 
was born in the town of Newhery, Mass., near Newburyport, on the place 
called Indian Hill, which the original Poore obtained by grant from the 
Indians, and which has been in the Poore family and continually improved 
and enlarged for eight successive generations. He learned the printer’s 
trade in Worcester, and afterwards went to Belgium as an attache to the 
United States minister, where he remained five years, improving his oppor- 
tunity to visit all parts of Europe, the Holy Land, and Lower Egypt. He 
settled down as a professional Washington correspondent, in 1847. He 
wrote a number of historical biographies, was a profuse writer of editorial 
reports and commentaries, was editor of the Congressional Directory, secre- 
tary of the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, and only last year published 
his “Reminiscences of Sixty Years in the National Metropolis.” He kept 
the Indian Hill Farm with scrupulous care, and took a great pride in enter- 
taining visitors. He was secretary of the old United States Agricultural 
Society at the time of his death, and had taken the prize for the best speci- 
men of forestry in Massachusetts. 

* * 
* 

Rev. JoseEPpH MarsH died at Sandwich, Mass., May 21, at the age of 91 
years. He was a preacher for twenty-one years. He was born in England 
in 1796, and came to this country in 1821. He first located in East 
Cambridge, where he entered the New England Glass Works, but was after- 
wards employed in New Jersey and at Sandwich. He preached for the 
last time at Pocasset in 1884. 

* * 

RICHARD ARTHINGTON GILPIN died at Lima, Delaware County, Penn.., 
May 18, aged 75 years. He was the civil engineer in charge of the work 
of locating the northeastern boundary of the United States under the Ash- 
burton Treaty. His father, Jonathan Gilpin, invented the machinery for 
making paper in continuous sheets or rolls. It was first used in 1817 in a 


paper mill on Brandywine Creek. 
* * 


* 
Hon. JoHN M. Suirtey died at Andover, Mass., May 21, at the age of 55 
years. He was one of the leading members of the New Hampshire bar, 
and had been State law reporter. 
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Cot. RicHarp West died at his home in Lexington, Ky., May 20, in his 
68th year. He was one of the most noted breeders of trotting horses in 
the United States. 

od 

Capr. NEHEMIAH FLANDERS, a prominent citizen of Newburyport, Mass., 
died May 25, at the age of 71. He was a member of the City Council and 
the police department, and city marshal. He was especially noted in 
military circles, having served as commander of the Washington Light In- 
fantry and the Cushing Guards. 


* * 
* 


JupGE JosIAH SUTHERLAND died in New York, May 25, aged 80 years. 
For many years he was presiding judge of the Court of General Sessions, 
had been a member of Congress, and a Judge of the Supreme Court. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Moses Git died at South Boston, May 23, at the age of 87. He 
was born at Princeton, Mass., and had been an old resident of Groton. He 
was a kinsman of Lieut. Governor Gill, and in his day was a noted landlord. 

=o 

GeorcE A. Crossetr died at Springfield, Mass., May 24, aged 82 years. 
He was born in Boston, but had been a resident of Springfield for fifty 
years, during forty of which he was in the general ticket agent’s department 
of the Boston and Albany Railroad. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Hate W. Pace died in Kalamazoo, Wisconsin, in May, at the age of 
71. For nearly thirty years he was a prominent citizen of Fitchburg, Mass., 
having been connected with a large number of successful corporations. 

we 

Mr. GeorGE VosE died at Milford, Mass., on May 27th, aged 67 years. 
He was a native of Milford, where he always resided, being a prominent 
figure in local politics, having held various offices of public trust. At the 
time of his death he was treasurer of the directory of the town public library 
and a trustee of the cemetery corporation. He had likewise served in the 


Legislature. He was a prominent member of the Second Church in 
Dorchester. 


* * 
* 


Rev. RicHarpD Newron, D. D., a noted Episcopal clergyman of Philadel- 
phia, died May 25, at the age of 74 years. He was born in Liverpool, Eng., 
and came to this country with his parents when a child. He graduated at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1836, and at once entered the General 
Theological Seininary in New York. — His first parish after ordination was 
at Westchester, from which he went to St. Paul's Church, Philadelphia, 


where he remained for twenty years. Afterwards he became rector of the 
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Church of the Epiphany, and subsequently of the Church of the Covenant. 
As awriter and preacher he was a man of superior ability and enjoyed a 
wide reputation. 
: o¢ 

Justice W. B. Woops, of the United States Supreme Court, died in 
Washington, on May 14. He had been in failing health for a year, and 
about three weeks before his decease returned from California in very feeble 
health, whither he had gone for recuperation. He was the only member of 
the Supreme Court representing the South, although a native of Ohio, and 
appointed to the bench by President Hayes. He was a graduate of Yale in 
the class of 1845. 

wae 

Jean BapristE BoussiNnGauLt recently died in France, at the age of 85 
years. Next to the centenarian Chevreul, he was the senior member of the 
Academy of Sciences. He came to South America for the purpose of re- 
discovering certain ancient mines, but joined the “liberationists’” instead, 
and for several years was a valued officer on Simon Bolivar’s staff. He 
subsequently went on with his prospecting and discovered valuable mines 
in Venezuela and Bolivia. On his return to France he became an eminent 
public man, but renounced politics after the coup a’ efatof 1852 and de- 
voted himself exclusively to science. He demonstrated the existence of 
germs in any soil in which living vegetation has been developed, and the 
fact that water which has passed through any soil is capable of provoking 
fermentations and the swarming of bacteria in a given organism. 


THE WEBSTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
By HON. STEPHEN M. ALLEN. 


ACCORDING to the present scale-system of distribution, the product of 
Labor exceeds the demand, while the rapid development of labor-saving 
machinery promises more unequal division in the future than at the present 
time. Nature always compensates herself for every change in the moral as 
well as in the physical world ; and with this fact before us, there comes an 
interesting question to the enquiring mind, as to how the future will deal 
with the subject of equalization. 

A change during the last fifty years in the increase of manufacturing 
products, as laid down, is some four hundred per cent., while the increase 
in the pay of the laborer during the same period is but forty per cent 
What is to be done? Is the product to be lessened, or is the distribution 


to be enlarged? ‘The laborer and mechanic claim that their share of the 
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product is not sufficient, just, or equitable ; while the distributor declares 
that he cannot make enough on his goods to live, and pay expenses, and 
that any increase in the cost of labor or production will ruin his trade. 

The growing intelligence of the manufacturing operative enables him to 
discriminate ; for the Press, now so freely open to all, is daily filled with 
quotations upon the price of sale of every kind of goods. The producer 
argues that all values should be determined by intrinsic merit, or a fair cost 
of production, which, if done, will give him a good support from a reasona- 
ble day’s work. He can see no necessity for such extravagant outlays for 
selling or moving goods, which add so much to the cost to the consumer. 

The middle man, on the contrary, claims a pure necessity of his methods 
for creating trade, and feels that the manufacturer should reduce the cost of 
production to the lowest minimum price. A conflict now exists, and it be- 
comes of more importance every day to learn how to equalize the products 
of labor through distribution. If the hours of labor are lessened, the pro- 
duction is decreased, and a demand in the same ratio is increased. If the 
production is not lessened, and the mechanic and laborer securesa greater 
share to himself of the product of his toil, then he claims that the general 
demand will be increased, while the producer will be justly benefitted. 
But how is this to be brought about? 

The operative now demands both a reduction of the hours of labor and 
increased wages, and argues that if the hours of labor are lessened, that 
dissipation will not be increased. Artificial life and fiction, no doubt, have 
much to do with the present condition of things, as well as being potent in 
the final settlement of the problem. The producer of to-day has to support 
by his labor much too large a share of the non-producers of the country. 
This is shown in speculative stock-gambling throughout the land, both upon 
the native products of the soil, as well as upon the fictitious schemes of 
corporate organizations. As long as this state of things is permitted, or is 
fashionable — and the laborer can see it as well as the millionaire,— just so 
long will there be a contest between labor and capital, production and 
consumption. 

The real student of political economy fails to see in any system of strikes 
or boycottings a proper remedy for the evil complained of ; nor justice in 
the members of one association combining to prevent those of another from 
working when and where they choose. Neither can he see right nor jus- 
tice in the acts of a set of men claiming to live under the protection of the 
laws of the land, whose whole object is to create artificial values, whether 
in provisions and other common necessaries of life, or what should be the 
genuine and safe funded securities of our corporations. 

The good sense of the people who realize these things should enable 
them to look upon both sides of the question, and unite m one common 
effort to put down the prevailing evil in each case. 
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THE term “Economics” is often used in a restricted sense. In its 
fullest application its relations are as extended as the whole field of human 
activities. The discussions upon the subject, also, have generally been con- 
fined to some special department, or have failed to consider some one or 
another of the essential and important elements. The recent book of 
Mr. Wood! has the merit of bringing into greater prominence some of these 
points, to such a degree that it must be held to mark an epoch in the dis- 
cussions of this large subject. The title of his work will suggest to the 
reader, and was probably suggested to the author, by Drummond’s ‘ Natu- 
ral Law in the Spiritual World.” However, all will be interested to see a 
corresponding application of natural and fixed principles to the economic 
world on the natural plane. ‘The author first devotes his attention to the 
matter of supply and demand. In the main his views must be regarded 
as correct ; though he omits to carry the inquiry as far as the case requires. 
At least one field may be mentioned in which his law of supply and demand 
fails to meet the conditions. There is always a need of labor for moral 
and spiritual improvement ; but those who are in the most need in these 
particulars are the least conscious of their need ; consequently there is not 
the “demand” that his rule makes a requisite. It is evident, therefore, 
that it is sometimes important to make provision for that for which there is 
no demand, — nor seemingly any means of payment provided for those who 
are qualified and disposed to engage in the work. And in respect to this 
need, certainly the human supply is always short. The title of one of the 
chapters, “Can Labor and Capital harrhonize?” involves (in our view) a 
fundamental error. The contest is not really between labor and capital, 
but between persons and classes, one of whom has small capital and the 
other large. Every person has capital, but not all are able to turn that 
capital (which was a natural endowment) into money, so as to have in the 
form of transferable property their accumulated or surplus capital. This 
error in terms and significations has led to waste in discussion and practice. 
This surplus in the form of transferable property is a benefit, in a state of 
peace, not only to the possessor, but to every person. As the author well 
says, there is an idea too extensively prevalent among the impecunious that 
wealth (meaning wealthy persons) is pernicious to a community. Perhaps 
Goldsmith’s lines,— 

“ T}l fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay,” 
have contributed to impress this fallacy upon others than uncultivated peo- 
ple. It may be true that wealth is injurious when it is misused ; but it is 


1 Natural Law in the Business World; by Henry Wood. In Cloth, 222 pages, 75 cents. Lee and 
Shepard, publishers, Boston. 
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also of some benefit — and, if rightly used, of unmixed benefit ; for, con- 
sidered in its industrial aspect alone, — the supplying of that which is de- 
manded by the luxurious tastes of the wealthy—it furnishes profitable and 
beneficial employment to a vast number of people, who, without it, would 
fare very poorly indeed. Another pernicious error in the discussion is 
pointed out by Mr. Wood in reference to what constitutes labor—when he 
briefly mentions so briefly that the passage seems a mere cursory remark 
— that the idea of “ labor’ should not be confined to muscular exertion, 
since the brain also labors, and often more exhaustingly than the body ; 
and that neither is brain unaccompanied by muscular labor, nor the 
latter by mental labor ; but it is necessarv for convenience to apply these 
terms according to the preponderance of one or the other. In regard to 
the common or state ownership of land, he effectively cites the fact that 
the national government in dealing with the Indians, has, after long and 
exhaustive experiment, found it necessary to adopt the principle of in- 
dividual ownership of land as essential to peace and thrift among those 
people. He might have added, with advantage to the argument, the ex- 
periment among some of our own race — notably that of the Pilgrims in 
their first years at Plymouth. Mr. Wood holds that the principle of 
personal freedom should be interfered with as little as possible, both for 
the best results to the nature of man and in external affairs ; and that, 
relying chiefly upon Natural Law, we should resort to legal enactments 
only when there seems a necessity. 

The book is not the work of a man who failed in business because of 
mismanagement, and then set himself to tell his fellows what he himself 
had been unable to understand sufficiently to practice with success. He was 
formerly a well-known business man of Chicago, a member of the house of 
Keith, Wood and Company, who, before the great fire, were extensively en- 
gaged in the wholesale trade in that city. The book abounds in well-made 
points and wise counsels, and is a desirable one for the reading of every 
man and woman. 


* 
* 


To teach ‘‘the slumbering power of Christianity’ and to ‘seek human 
betterment through aroused consciousness of Immanuel,”’ is the chief aim 
of The Christian Metaphysician.' This magazine is the organ of the 
Illinois Metaphysical College, one of the institutions for instruction in the 
new science of mental healing. It belongs to the school of mental healers 
who hold to the “ Old Theology,” in distinction from the idealism of the 
Eddy School, — teaching that disease is real nut imaginary, and that its 
cure is a real effect upon matter by spirit. The articles do not all seem to 
be consistent with this metaphysical system, nor with each other. Among 


1 The Christian Metaphysician; published by the Illinois Metaphysical College, Chicago, IIl.: Issued 
quarterly. Price 15 cents a number, or 50 cents a year. 
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the contributors are Mrs. Emma Hopkins, Dr. F. W. Evans, Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz, Dr. E. J. Arens, U. N. Gesterfeld, Dr. J. A. Dresser and Alice B. 
Stockham, M.D. Messrs. Geo. B. and L. W. Charles are the editors. 
ans 

Roya ty has its turn with the young folks in the Youth’s Companion! for 
June 2d, in the form of a narrative of personal experience on a Canadian 
river of the Marquis of Lorne, illustrated from drawings by the Princess 
Louise. ‘There is also editorial mention of the Queen of the Sandwich 
Islands. <A prize story opens the number, and there is the usual array of 
lesser articles and illustrations. 


* 
* 


There is neighborly kindness, and, perhaps, good comradeship sometimes 
among competitors for political honors ; but eastern constituencies would 
be rather surprised to find the candidates of rival parties for our national 
congress making their canvass in company, — fording streams together, 
eating together, nd sleeping in the same bed every night ; yet this is what 
was done in the Harrison and Tyler campaign by a pair of competitors, 
one of whom is at present United States Senator from Iowa, —Augustus C. 
Dodge.” A courteous disposition and uniformly generous conduct rein- 
forced the claims of natural ability and large experience of public affairs, 
and gave him an easy entrance to the august body of which his father was 
already a member from the neighboring state of Wisconsin. It is believed 
that this is the only instance in which a father and son have been members 
of the national senate at the same time. It is noteworthy, too, that the 
younger man was the first person born west of the Mississippi River to 
become asenator of the United States. The brief and well written bi- 
ography of the latter by Mr. Salter is full of interesting incident, and must 
prove a usetul contribution to our Western history. 


* * 
* 


Or the many families which have sons and daughters to educate, few can 
have the desirable degree of knowledge of more than one or two colleges 
to enable them to make a comparison of their suitability to the conditions 
of the special case. Neither will inquiry through social avenues afford reli- 
able data for a decision, since one’s informant must nearly always be a par- 
tisan, from the sympathy arising from acquaintance, from personal relations, 
or the enthusiasm for some hobby. ‘Therefore it is that to all inquirers a 
book like Thwing’s American Colleges® must prove an advantage to an ex- 


1 The Youth’s Companion, a weekly illustrated paper for boys and girls, published by Perry Mason 
and Co., Boston, Mass. Price, $1.75 a year. 


2 Augustus C. Dodge, Senator of the United States from Iowa, with portrait; by William Salter. Re- 
printed from the lowa Historical Record of January, 1887. Burlington, lowa. Paper, 8 vo., pp. 38 


3 American Colleges; Their Students and Work. By Charles F. Thwing: Second edition, revised and 


enlarged. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1883. Cloth, 12 mo. pp. 213. Price $1.25. 
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tent not at first thought wholly appreciated. The work presents a complete 
summary of the condition of American Colleges in respect to instruction, 
expenses and pecuniary aid, morals, religion, health, society, etc. ; afford- 
ing means of comparison among more than three hundred institutions of 
this grade, and with reference to the requirements of both sexes. ‘The re- 
mark will have interest, that, of the number of colleges mentioned, one 
hundred and seventy-one admit both sexes on equal terms, one hundred 
and thirty-three admit only men, while five admit women only. __It is esti- 
mated that the latter sex now furnishes one-sixth of the entire number of 
students. That this work is appreciated is shown by the publication of a 
revised and enlarged edition. 
= 

THE work bearing the title “ Fifty Notable Years’! must prove a handy 
book to Universalists and an interesting one to all readers who take an in- 
terest in phases of religious belief other than that embodied in their own 
creed. ‘Universalism and the Revolution began to rise together” was the 
patriotic boast of one of its eminent clergymen. In scarcely more than a 
hundred years this has grown to be, in some respects, one of the most 
active and effective denominations of the country, while its tenets find sup- 
porters in most nations termed enlightened. Fourteen flourishing colleges 
attest the intelligence and culture that pervade its people ; only four of the 
other Protestant denominations exceeding this number. The first third of 
the book is devoted mainly to a history and discussion of the doctrines of 
this church, including its reforming influence on our communities in respect 
to slavery, temperance, woman’s rights, treatment of criminals, etc. ; the 
remaining two hundred and more pages being devoted to brief biographies 
of the leading ministers of Universalism,— from Rev. John Murray, its 
founder, to Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner, one of its most influential living ex- 
ponents. The work seems well conceived, and is pleasantly written, An 
attractive feature is the considerable number of steel portraits with which 
it is adorned. 


* * 
* 


For those who have money to spend and mean to spend it, a real con- 
noisseur companion is a desideratum. Such a one always conveniently at 
hand and yet no bore, is “’The Connoisseur,’’* a quarterly whose fourth 
number (June, 1887) has just reached us. It contains articles on Lace- 
Work, illustrated by some noted pieces, Soft Sevres Porcelain—illustrated, 
Hall Marks on English Silver—very useful in identifying the date of old 
plate, French Cabinets and Armories of the XVI. Century — illustrated. 

1 Fifty Notable Years; Views of the Ministry of Christian Universalism during the last half century, 


with Biographical Sketches. By JohnG. Adams, D.D. _ Illustrated with portraits. Boston; Universa- 
list Publishing House. 1882. Cloth, 8 vo.; pp, 336. Price, $2.00. 


2 The Connoisseur; An Illustrated Quarterly of Art and Decoration. Philadelphia: Bailey, Banks 
and Biddles. Paper, 4to, so pp. Price 50 cents a year, 15 cents a number. 
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Charming poems by Henry W. Austin, George Houghton and W. E. P. 
French afford breathing places for the zsthetic faculty ; and art notes and 
gossip complete the textual contents ; but there are several pieces unmen- 
tioned wherein the picture is the chief object, —the choicest being the 
frontispiece, —a fine etching by J. L. 5. Ferris, of a graceful young lady in 





a tree reading. 
nag 

THE second volume of Dr. Aren’s book! is the worthy supplement and 
summing up of the views and principles enunciated in the first. There are 
four divisions to it, the last two, — if they may be called chapters — being 
mainly interpretative of parts of Scripture in the light of the revived science 
of Old Theology. But the second chapter constitutes what may be called 
the piece du resistance of the book. It is entitled “ Origin of Matter,” and 
it enunciates a rational, comprehensible, and spiritual theory of the creation 
of our material universe which the scientists who study and investigate in a 
reverse order may ponder to their lasting profit. This is, in our opinion, 
the master-piece of Dr. Aren’s whole book, and well deserves the profound 
attention of all students of matter and spirit. There it is shown that what 
we have been taught to regard as substance is only shadow, that spirit is 
the only substance, and that the spiritual creation is but the reflection of 
the thought of the infinite uncieated spirit. Once becoming possessed of 
a truth so radical as this, and having learned by patient reflection to under- 
stand and appreciate its implications, we are enabled to see that spirit is 
all there is of life, and that it vivifies, energizes, and sustains all things. 
And consequently 





and this is the main purpose of Dr. Aren’s book — 
that as we develop spirit power within our composite being we subordinate 
the material and physical to the spiritual, and thereby become enabled to 
defy disorder, repel disease, and live lives of harmony and uninterrupted 
happiness. This is the healing work performed by the spirit, and its method 
is most instructively set forth in the two volumes of Dr. Aren’s book. 
The thoughtful perusal of it will be of lasting advantage to every one who 
will undertake it in an open and sincere temper. 


* * 
* 


Some of our readers will remember having seen, in the old quarto family 
Bible of their grandparents, the heading “ Apocryphal Books of the Old 
Testament,” and to have experienced nota little wonder at the word 
“ Apocrypha,” and the different regard in which these books were held to 
the preceding books. The later editions of the Holy Bible dropped this 
almost useless portion. As the taste for bibliography and antiquities in- 
creased, it became known to others besides scholars that there were extant 
apocryphal books of the New Testament, also ; and in England these were 


1 Old Theology in its Application to the Healing of the Sick; by E. J. Arens. Vol. 2. 


: Published by 
the author, 33 Union Park, Boston; 1886. Cloth, 12 mo, pp., 313. Price, $2.50. 
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many years ago published in a volume by themselves, — which has been 
reprinted in this country by one or more publishers. The edition before 
us,! is said to contain every apocryphal writing attributed during the first four 
centuries to Jesus Christ and his apostles, and their companions. Later, 
there were many gospels fabricated ; but their forgery is notorious, and of 
course excludes them from this volume. In these apocryphal gospels and 
epistles will be found by the careful student the originals of several relations 
in the Golden Legend, the Lives of the Saints, and similar productions, 
concerning the birth of the Virgin Mary, her marriage to Joseph on the 
budding of his rod, the Nativity of Jesus, the miracles of his infancy, his 
labors with Joseph at the carpenter’s trade, the acts of his followers, and his 
Descent into Hell. The modern students of Christian literature, no less 
than the children of half a century ago, will sometimes find themselves in a 
quandary as to the authority of the familiar New Testament books, and can 
scarcely avoid fresh doubts in regard to the value of their contents ; and 
very likely they will ask with some anxiety, “‘ What is the true criterion of 
the genuineness of the Scriptures ?”’ The authenticity of the different books 
was long in question, but was decided by the apostolic fathers anterior to 
the Council of Nice, whose action tended to confirm the selection. With 
them, as with modern scholars, the grounds of decision were the date of the 
various Mss., the writings of the Fathers, and internal evidence in respect 
to style, construction and harmony of statement. Perhaps after all, the 
most positive and satisfactory standard for determining the divine origin 
and authority of the writings is the principle first announced by Swedenborg, 
that only those which contained significations relating to the three degrees 
of existence — natural, spiritual and celestial — were divinely inspired. By 
this law several of the canonical books are ruled out of the list of writings 
which have a correspondence with Heaven, and are held by the New 
Jerusalem Church, which accepts Swedenborg’s teachings, to be merely re- 
liable and useful human productions. The edition before us of the Apoc- 
ryphal New Testament is printed in good type on a fair quality of paper, in 
arrangement similar to common editions of the canonical New Testament. 


* * 
* 


THE Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, for New England, held 
alternately at Newport, R. I., and Portland Me., has just concluded its an- 
nual meeting (June 9-15) at the latter place. ‘The denomination appears 
to be taking ground against secret societies, as it did many years ago against 
intemperance, and as it did against negro slavery as early as the opening 
year of the Revolutionary War. From the very first, it is well known that 
the Friends have maintained a testimony against war and against the use of 
junicial oaths ; and while undertaking definite action in new directions the 


1 Apocryphal New Testament. Boston; Colby and Rich. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 291. Price, $1.00. 
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Society does not abate one whit its arraignment of the former evils. These 
remarks are occasioned by several pamphlets which have been placed be- 
fore us, two of which, relating, the one to “ War” and the other to “ Oaths,” 
are issued by the “Representative Meeting of the Yearly Meeting of Friends 
for New England.” Both evils are declared to be forbidden by Scripture, 
and the arguments are presented with earnestness, force and even elegance. 
Another pamphlet by Augustine Jones, LL.B., principal of the Friends’ 
School at Providence, R. I., contains a brief history and statement of prin- 
ciples of the denomination!. Mr. Jones was a law student with the late 
Governor Andrew of Massachusetts, then his law-partner, and last of all the 
administrator of his estate. This last duty to his instructor, partner and 
friend having been performed, Mr. Jones appears to have wearied of the 
law ; and when he was tendered the headship of a college of hisdenomina- 
tion in the State founded by the great American Friend and colonist, 
William Penn, he turned to the educational field, for which he is so well 
qualified. Later, Mr. Jones was induced to resign his college presidency 
in Pennsylvania for the principalship of the similar institution in his own 
native New England, where he has since remained. ‘The fourth work which 
claims our attention is an account of the proceedings? at the Friends’ School, 
Providence, on the occasion of the unveiling of a bust of Elizabeth Fry, 
the Quaker philanthropist, widely known on both continents as a preacher 
and as the prisoner’s friend. Mrs. Fry was a woman of considerable per- 
sonal beauty as well as of queenly dignity and grace, and of much intellec- 
tual force. ‘The tributes rendered to her memory on this occasion are such 
as would have honored the greatest human character. The principal ad- 
dresses were by Mrs. Gertrude W. Cartland, niece of the poet Whittier, and 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, with poems by John G. Whittier and Julia Ward 
Howe. Among the names of others who made addresses or sent letters 
are those of Lucy Larcom, Francis A. Willard and others eminent in civil 
life. 

The bust is a piece of excellent workmanship in white marble by William 
Theed, of London, — who also made the bust of John Bright, owned by 
the school. It was presented by Ella J. Wheeler, of Boston, — who had 
previously endowed the school with the “ Elizabeth Fry Fund.” 


1 Principles, Methods and History of the Society of Friends. A discourse delivered in the Church of 


Disciples in Boston, on First Day, 2nd Mo8, 1874; being the eighth of the series upon ‘* The Universal 
Church.” By Augustine Jones. Lynn, Mass.; George C. Hubert, publisher. 8vo. paper pp. 44. Price, 
20 cents. 


2 Proceedings at the Unveiling of the Bust of Elizabeth Fry, at Friends’ School, Providence, R. I., ninth 
month, 29th, 1885. Illustrated with a steel engravimg of the bust, and with a smail portrait in steel of 
Moses Brown, a pioneer cloth manufacturer of America, and the founder of this school. 
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NATURAL Law IN THE BusINEss Wortp. By Henry Wood. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 1887. Cloth, 16mo; pp. 222. 75 cts. 

CASSELL’S NATIONAL LiBRARY. Edited by Prof. Henry Morley. Paper. Issued 
weekly at $5.00 a year; single copies, 10 cents. Vol. II., No. 62. Rosalind, by 
Thomas Lodge. No. 63, Isaac Bickerstaff (Steele’s “Father”). No. 64, Gebir, and 
Count Julian; by Walter Savage Landor. No. 65, The Earl of Chatham, by Lord 
Macaulay. No. 66, The Discovery of Guiana, by Sir Walter Raleigh. No. 67, Natural 
History of Selborne, by Rev. G. White, A.M. Vol. I. No. 68, The Angel in the House, 
by Coventry Patmore. No. 69, Murder as a Fine Art: The English Mail Coach, by 
Thomas De Quincy. No. 70, Natural History of Selborne, by Kev. G. White, A.M. 
Vol. II. No. 71, Trips to the Moon, by Lucian. 

OLD THEOLOGY IN ITS APPLICATION TO THE HEALING OF THE SICK; by E. J. Arens. 
Vol. II. Boston: 1886. Cloth, 12mo; pp. 318. Price, $2.50. 

3ATYLE OF THE BusH. By Robert Caverly. Boston: B. B. Russell. Half Russia, 
I2mo. Price, $1.50. 

THE APoCRYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT, being all the Gospels, Epistles, and other pieces 
noW extant, etc. Boston: Colby and Rich. 1882. Cloth, 12 mo; pp. 289. Price, $1.00. 

RENEE (La Curée) by Emile Zola. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. 
1887. Paper, 12 mo, square, pp. 298. Price, 75 cents. 

THE QUEEN’s Pictures, illustrating the Chief Events of her Majesty’s Life. (Jubilee 
number of the “ Magazine of Art,”) New York; Cassell and Company, 1887. Paper, 
4to, pp. 48. Price 50 cents, 
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Dr. H. A. Tucker, the popular and enterprising president of the Martha’s 
Vineyard Club, is doing a great deal for the enduring good of that fine 
watering-place, Oak Bluffs. Much commendation is due him from the 
army of friends of both Martha’s Vineyard and the Rev. Dr. Talmage. 

Lire at Martha’s Vineyard is charming. It is not complete, however, 
without those delightful rides upon the Victor Tricycles supplied by Messrs. 
Baker & Colson at Cottage City. The concrete drives and walks are ad- 
mirable for this recreation. 

One of the most enjoyable hostelries the writer has ever been entertained 
in, is “ The Oakwood,” at Cottage City, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Russell set a 
fine table and make their guests feel a¢ home. 

Vistrors to Martha’s Vineyard can find excellent Dry, Furnishing and 
3athing Goods, etc., at the store of S. F. Adams. Fine goods at reasona- 
ble prices and courteous attention are assured. 

A. J. Rauscn, at Cottage City, is one of the very finest confectioners. 

TuE Cottage City House, at Martha’s Vineyard, is deservedly popular. 
The proprietor, Mrs. S. A. Stearns, cares for her hosts of customers with a 
peculiar grace. Her home made bread is famous. 

Tue Bangor House, Bangor Maine, is a popular resort for both commer- 
cial and pleasure travellers. Hon. F. O. Beal, the Proprietor, and M. J. 
Roach, Manager, know how to keep a hotel. We recommend them to the 
public. 

One of the most convenient and popular hotels in Rhode Island is the 
Hotel Dorrance. Mr. George W. Cross is the genial proprietor. 

Frank C,. Siru the veteran Real Estate and Business Agent, at Cottage 
City, courteously attends to the wants of the residents and of visitors to that 
famous resort. 

Visirors to Cottage City will find The Narragansett one of the pleasant- 
est places to spend their vacation. Rates are low and the table and service 
fine. 

THE famous Seaview House at Cottage City, Mass., has commenced an- 
other prosperous season under the admirable proprietorship of Col. Holder 
M. Brownell, who is also proprietor of the Parker House, New Bedford, 
Mass. He is very popular. . 

Union Vitxa, Erank L. Union, manager, at Onset Bay, Mass., is a very 
convenient and pleasant place for visitors to that fine resort. 


Tue Falmouth Hotel, Portland, Maine, under the able proprietorship of 
J. K. Martin, Esq., is eminently a first class hostelry. 
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